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} as this work came to be called 
familiarly in the Shawnee Press Editorial Department, 
was a long time in arriving. 

Four years ago, Harry Simeone composed a 15 
minute musical vignette, set to Jay Johnson’s lyrics. It 
was based on the fable of the vain Emperor who was 
bamboozled into ordering some “magic” new clothes 
from itinerant thieves who masqueraded as tailors. 

To quote the lyric, “The Emperor's new clothes 
will be visible to those who are fit for their jobs and 
clever; but those who are stupid and dumb and unfit, 
they won't see a thing, no never.” Well, of course, the 
whole applecart was finally upset by a little girl who 
innocently observed that the Emperor was standing in 
his royal underwear. 

This “miniature musical” was so well received 
when presented on the Fred Waring Television Show, 
that Harry Simeone and Jay Johnson were asked to 
enlarge upon it for a longer TV treatment. This they 
did, with strong audience approval. 

At this point, the editors at Shawnee Press en- 
couraged the composer and author to put it into shape 
for performance by semi-professional and advanced 
school groups. Then the fun started. 

“The Emperor” received two full scale out-of- 
town try-outs while in manuscript, one in Stamford, 
Connecticut, the other in Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania; 
also, it had a number of trial runs at the Fred Waring 
Music Workshop. After each performance, Harry 
Simeone and Jay Johnson tore up large parts of the 
score and story and wrote larger new parts, adding 
sub-plots, expanding characterizations, and refining 
the continuity. 


(A Musical Fable) 


Book and Lyrics 


by 
JAY JOHNSON 
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Music 
by 
HARRY SIMEONE 
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And, even during the proof-reading stage, the 
polishing continued. So, now we have a full evening's 
musical entertainment available for those who can use 
a larger work of first-rate entertainment and musical 
value. 

“The Emperor” makes unusually good use of a Pit 
Chorus, in addition to a smaller, costumed chorus on 
stage, soloists, and stagecraft. The accompaniment can 
be one piano, four hands, or orchestra. (Orchestra 
score and parts available on rental. ) 

If you have an opening next season for an opera 
or operetta, be sure to consider “The Emperor's New 
Clothes.” The Conductor's Score contains the four- 
hand piano accompaniment, so why not set a date 
with two pianists, and send the coupon below to us. 
We'll send you the Conductor's Score “on approval” 
for 30 days examination. 


<yhawnee VTess ine. 
Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


I Please send the Conductor’s Score for THE 
EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES, by Harry Simeone 
and Jay Johnson, “on approval” for 30 days. 
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sound 
SESSION 


If you could eavesdrop on the four gentlemen in the 
photograph, you’d conclude pretty quickly that you were 
listening to a group of very special specialists. You'd be 
right. Their forte is sound—the sound of music—and they 
toss around such esoteric terms as formant region, timbre, 
decibles, and harmonics with what appears to the layman 
like gay abandon. It isn’t! They’re sound men about 
sound, and the subject of the present session is Lowrey’s 
newest organ. The scene, we hasten to add, is Lowrey’s 
brand new lab for electronic research in music. 


The man on the right is Walter Anderson, chief engineer 
of the Lowrey Organ Company, and he’s holding forth to 
three of his principal cohorts: Lester Swanson, Charles 
(Chuck) Welsh, and Norman Erickson, all concerned with 
Lowrey research and development. You can take it from 


Over 30 years of electronics in music 


us, they’re satisfied with nothing less than the purest 
organ tone, the greatest musical versatility. 


Collectively these four represent well over half a century 
of engineering experience in musical electronics, and all 
of it—as with everyone at Lowrey—is dedicated to more 
and ever finer Lowrey organs. 


Recent achievements of Lowrey engineers are little short 
of phenomenal. Just a year and‘a half ago, they came up 
with the superb Lincolnwood model which introduced 
many new advances in home organs; then followed with 
the sensational Holiday, the first full two-manual sustain- 
ing spinet organ under a thousand dollars. Soon to come 
is the Organ Grande, a larger home, church, and pro- 
fessional model. All these join the well-established Lowrey 
Berkshire—and there’s more in the offing. 


Behind today’s magnificent Lowrey line are over 30 years 
of continuous research in musical electronics, unexcelled 
laboratory and factory facilities, and a continually growing 
staff of engineers and technicians. 


You are cordially invited to visit Lowrey headquarters to 
see the new lab, our particular pride. It’s another reason 
why a Lowrey—in every model—is so much more organ 
for the money! 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 


7373 N. Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Illinois 


Background: assistants Tony Stefancic and Mary Didier test a pedalboard circuit Foreground, from left: Swanson, Welsh, Erickson, Anderson 
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NEW MUSIC for 
STRING ORCHESTRA 


HANS LEO HASSLER 
Five Dances. Arr. and edited by 
Matyas Seiber Fan Score 1.75 
Parts, each 
ADRIAN CRUFT 
Suite for Strings, based on Early 
Keyboard Music Fon Score 1.50 
Parts, each .35 


First Suite from “Musick’s Hand- 
maid Full Score __ 1.75 
Parts, each } 
J. S. BACH 
Chorale Prelude “Nun Komm, der 
Heiden Heiland.” Arr. by David 


Barlow Full Score 
Parts, each .35 


MATTHEW LOCKE 
Suite from “Psyche.” Arr. and 
edited by G. Bush and F. Harvey 
Full Score —. 2.00 
Parts, each .35 


G. F. HANDEL 
Passacaglia. Edited by Robert 


Noble Full Score ... 1.60 
Parts, each _. .50 


GORDON JACOBS 


Two Sketches Full Score .. 2.75 


Set of Parts. 4.75 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for S. Bornemann, Paris 


159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Editorially Speaking 


ae MUSIC WEEK will be celebrated for 

the 35th time May 4-11. This year the an- 
nual event is co-sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs and the American Music 
Conference, two non-profit organizations dedi- 
cated to inspiring Americans to “live with music.’ 

National Music Week was originated in 1924 
by Charles M. Tremaine, who was at that time 
director of the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, in whose work he was assisted by 
Isabel Lowden and Kenneth Clark. In recent 
years the details of the celebration were handled 
by the National Recreation Association, now 
headed by Joseph Prendergast, who is also Presi- 
dent of the New York Ci ity Sy mphony Orchestra. 

The current dual sponsorship is a logical de- 
velopment. The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has a membership of over 600,000, distri- 
buted among more than 5,000 local organizations. 
The American Music Conference is the mouth- 
piece of the entire music industry, with innumer- 
able outlets for stimulating and promoting inter- 
est and enthusiasm all over the country. The co- 
operation of these two significant forces should 
assure a week of musical activity such as we have 
never known before. — 

Of course it may be argued that music of some 
sort should be carried on every day of the year, 
and that a special week dedicated to its advance- 
ment is no more necessary than a period labelled 
“Breathe regularly” or “Eat enough to keep your 
body alive.” Yet the fact remains that even so 
universally popular an art as music requires at 
least an annual stimulus and a reminder of its 
importance to people of all kinds. Our estab- 
lished music lovers may easily fall into the error 
of assuming that everybody else feels as they do, 
and that the sale of records and musical instru- 
ments and concert tickets speaks for itself. 

Even a week’s intensive campaign for wider 
participation in music and the more general en- 
joyment of listening to compositions whose per- 
manence has been proved can have a most prac- 
tical effect. Every community has its share of mu- 
sic teachers and students, probably some bands 
and orchestras, a chorus and other vocal groups, 
besides individual singers and instrumentalists. 
By concentrating their efforts for a few days on a 
series of local programs, they may well make an 
impression and create a momentum that will con- 
tinue right through the year, until another Na- 
tional Music Week arrives. Radio and television 
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stations can do their part in spreading this mes- 

sage of music, and motion picture theatres should 
join with concert halls and opera houses in bring- 
ing good music to their audiences, perhaps en- 

couraging a taste which may prove of lasting 
value, commercially as well as artistically. 

Other national organizations, like the Girl and 
Boy Scouts and the American Legion Auxiliary, 
are sure to co-operate with the efforts of the Mu- 
sic Clubs and the Music Conference. Schools and 
colleges will do their part in presenting special 
programs and bringing the entire student body 
into the picture. Music schools and private teach- 
ers will particularly welcome such an opportu- 
nity, while dealers in musical instruments, rec- 
ords and sheet music can be of the greatest prac- 
tical help and encouragement. 

Elsewhere in this issue of Music Journal ap- 
pears a message from President Eisenhower, who 
heads an Honorary Committee including the 
Governors of various States, all of whom will is- 
sue special proclamations for the observance of 
National Music Week. The details are sure to be 
efficiently handled, and it remains only for the 
public to do its part in making the occasion a 
complete success. 

Information and suggestions may be secured 
at the headquarters of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, 445 West 23d St.. New York City, 
or from the American Music Conference, 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. >>> 


Slogan for National Music Week 
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DEATH VALLEY SUITE 


Composed by FERDE GROFE » Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


A vivid musical portrait of American legend and land . . . a broad and beau- 
tiful, workworthy of a plece beside Grofe's magnificent "GRAND CANYON 
SUITE."’ Complete in Four Movements: Funeral Mountains, ‘49er Emigrant 
Train, Desert Water Hole, Sand Storm. 

FULL BAND Including FULL SCORE $30.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND Including FULL SCORE . 45.00 
FULL SCORE 12.50 


THEMES AND MOODS 


(From Famous Films) 


Composed by MIKLOS ROZSA ° Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 


Themes and moods from Miklos Rozsa's major film scores. Music from famous 
motion pictures including: Quo Vadis Prelude from ‘Quo Vadis,"' Lygia from 
“Quo Vadis,’ Green Fire from ‘Green Fire,"" Madame Bovary Waltz from 
“Madame Bovary,"’ Syrian Dance from Vadis." 


FULL BAND Including FULL SCORE $17.50 


SYMPHONIC BAND Including FULL SCORE... 25.00 
FULL SCORF 4.00 


* HOLLYWOOD MOODS 


Composed by ALFRED NEWMAN ° Arranged by PAUL YODER 
Contains outstanding selections from Alfred Newman's major film scores. 
Music from Acodemy Award films including; Entrance of Caligula from ‘‘The 
Robe,’ Love Theme from Robe,’’ Scherzo and Pastorale from ‘The 
Song Of Bernadette,’ Prelude from “Captain From Castile." 
FULL BAND ..$17.50 
SYMPHONIC BAND 25.00 


* SHANGRI-LA 


Composed by MATT MALNECK and ROBERT MAXWELL 
Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 
A full-bodied arrangement which captures all of the exhilarations and beauty 
of the well-known modern melody. 


SYMPHONIC BAND . 10.00 


CARNIVAL OF MELODY 

Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 

like a complete program in itself with five colorful melodies arranged for 
resounding bar performance. Includes: Blue Moon, Singin’ In The Rain, 
Moonlight Serenade, Hi-Lili, Hi-Lo, Love ls A Many-Splendored Thing. 
SYMPHONIC BAND ............. 12.00 


Send for FREE Condensed Scores 


.) THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Agent for Robbins Music Corporation * Leo Feist.inc Milter Corporation 


(799 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 


MUSIC FESTIVALS 


MONG the 1958 European sum- 

mer festivals of major interest 
are the Aix-en-Provence Inter- 
national Music Festival, July 10-31; 
the Athens Festival, August 1-Sep- 
tember 7; the Richard Wagner Festi- 
val in Bayreuth, Germany, July 23- 
August 25; the International Festival 
of Berlin, September 21-October 7; 
the Besancon I 1th International Mu- 
sic Festival, September 4-14; the 
Bordeaux 9th Festival of Music, 
May 10-25; the Dubrovnik 9th 
Summer Festival in Yugoslavia, July 
1-August 31; the 2Ist Maggio Mu- 
sicale Fiorentino in Florence, Italy, 
May 8-June 30; the 7th Festival of 
Music and Dance in Granada, Spain, 
June 20-July 4; the Sibelius Festival, 
in Helsinki, Finland, June 7-17; the 
Holland Festival, to be held in 
Amsterdam, The Hague and Sche- 
veningen, June 15-July 15; the 
Lucerne (Switzerland) Interna- 
tional Festival of Music, August 13- 
September 10; the Strauss-Mozcart- 
Wagner Festival in Munich, August 
10-September 9; the 13th Sagra Mu- 
sicale Umbra in Perugia, Italy, Sep- 
tember 20-October 5; the 7th Inter- 
national Festival of Santander, Spain, 
July 25-August 31; the 6th Stock- 
holm Festival, June I-June 14; the 
Strasbourg 20th Festival, June 9% 
June 22; the Venice 2Ist Interna- 
tional Music Festival, September | 1- 
28; the Festival of Vienna, May $1- 
June 22; the Wiesbaden Interna- 
tional May Festival, May 15-June 8: 
the Zurich June Festival, end of May 
to early July, and the Leeds Cen- 
tenary Festival, in England, October 
11-18. 

Detailed information concerning 
these twenty-one festivals may be 
obtained by writing to the European 
Association of Music Festivals, Gen- 
eral Secretary: Abr. Van der View, 
122, Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, 


Switzerland. 


The first Vancouver International 
Festival will begin on July 19, when, 
for a period of one month, visitors 
to Vancouver may attend a com- 
prehensive program of symphonic 
concerts, operas, chamber music and 
jazz concerts. 

The soloists appearing with the 
Vancouver Festival Orchestra, under 
the batons of Bruno Walter, Wil- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


HE sponsors of National Mu- 

sic Week, which will be cele- 

brated May 4-11, have received the 

following telegram from President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 


National Music Week Committee: 


The power of music to enrich the 
lives of voung and old has been well 
known to all generations. Passing 
freely across the boundaries of the 
earth, music adds strength to the 
common bonds and traditions of 
mankind. 

It is a pleasure to send best wishes 
to all who are engaged in stimulat- 
ing the musical interests and activi- 
ties of our people during National 
Music Week. 

—Dwight D. Etsenhower 


SONG OF SPRING 


Set to music by the sun, 

The mountain snows begin to play 

In trickling brooks and tiny falls 

A springtime roundelay. 

Then ice crash cymbals change the 
theme, 

As streams escape their crystal chains, 

And make a wild glissando rush 

To find the open plains. 


Variations then are heard: 
Directed by the sun’s baton 

Winter melodies fade out: 

Spring’s motif carries on 

In rippling trills, cascading runs, 
Until the birds began to sing, 

And sleeping Nature rubs its eves, 
Surprised to find it’s Spring! 


—Lennea Umsted 


VERNAL EQUINOX 


Again it moves — 

Through hidden things, 

This rhythm of returning Springs, 
Combining New 

And the Ever Is 

With sound and soundless melodies. 


The rising song 

Of urging Will 

Turns dissonance into music still, 
With sostenuto, 

Bright Amen 

Of Springtime’s Now, for Autumn's 
Then. 


—Marjorie Bertram Smith 
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For Concert Band 


Ful Symph. Con t. Extra 

Ban Band Score Parts 

BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 500 7.50 1.00 40 
(Kupferman ) 

CARNIVAL OF VENICE 1.00) 1.00 40 

Solo for Trumpet (Phillips) 60 

CIRIBIRIBIN 4.14) 1.00 40 

Solo for Trumpet (Phillips) 60 

CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET 1.00) 1.00 40 

Solo for Trumpet (Phillips) 60 

FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLE BEE £.00 1.00 40 

.60 


(Phillips) 


Solo for Trumpet 


MARCHE DEBONAIRE 5.00 1.00 40 
( Phillips) 

MARCHE MODERNE 5.00 1.00 40 
( Phillips} 

THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC 5.00 750 1.00 40 
(Kupferman) 

TRUMPET BLUES and CANTABILE 4.00 1.00 

Solo for Trumpet ( Phillips) 60 

TRUMPET RHAPSODY 1.00 1.00 

Solo for Trumpet ( Phillips) .60 

VAGABOND KING SELECTION 5.00 50 


(Schoenberger 


For Modern Orchestra 


Piano Extra 

NAVAJO NOCTURNE 450 600 1.00 40 
(Reisman) 

VAGABOND KING SELECTION 3.50* 5.00 1.00 50 


*Small Orch. (Majer) 
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The Confident Pianist 


It is always a pleasure to see a person—regardless of age or ability— 
walk with a business-like attitude to a piano, sit down, and play. No 
apologies, no timidity, no foolish twiddling with a handkerchief, no fear 
glazing the eyes. 


Johann Sebastian Bach seemed to express this attitude of success at 
the keyboard when he said, “It is easy to play the organ. You just press 
the right key at the right time, and the organ does the rest.” 


And isn’t this the place where a lot of piano teaching time is wasted? 
We fuss over dynamics and phrasing when the real cause of the stu- 
dent’s stumbling performance is this: he never learned to read music 
well enough to be confident that he was playing the right key at pre- 
cisely the right time. 


That fact is an important reason why Shawnee Press has published 
the “Piano Sessions” materials. 


There are many other books and courses that teachers have used to 
teach people how to play the piano. and with a percentage of success, 
certainly. 


But for sheer brilliance of analysis of the basic problems of piano 
study, reducing the complexities to a series of easily understood tech- 
niques that can be applied immediately, in good logical and psycho- 
logical order we have never seen anythi:g to compare with the work 
of Edward J. McGinley in the “Piano Sessions” materials. 


Techniques of pitch reading, rhythm reading, fingering, pedaling. 
expression markings, keyboard harmony—all have been divided up; 
every new idea has been isolated until it is firmly grasped; then it is 
immediately integrated with the previously mastered material, and 
included in future work for review. 


This down-to-earth approach to piano study builds confidence 
steadily. It does not flit from idea to idea, like a mountain goat leaping 
from crag to crag, in the hope that eventually all these ideas will coag- 
ulate into some kind of pattern in the brain. 

If you have never used “Piano Sessions” materials before, resolve 
now to use them with one test pupil—your next new one. Compare 
progress over a year’s time. Do this, and we'll be pleased to have one 
more life-time customer. And you'll be pleased with capable, confident 
students that will look and act as if they knew what they were doing— 
because they will. 


To get a listing of the “Piano Sessions” materials, send in the coupon. 
To examine single copies “on approval,” write to Shawnee Press. 


To buy “Piano Sessions” books and sheet music, see your favorite 
music dealer. 


Fees 


Delawcre Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
Please send me a complete listing of the “Piano Sessions” materials. 
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GROUP SINGING 


small-group singing, 
which has spread amazingly in 
the collegiate world the last few 
years, has been given the intellectual 
title of “educated barbershop” by a 
famous Yale singing man. Marshall 
Bartholomew, Associate Professor 
Emeritus of Singing and the man 
who made the Yale Glee Club a 
world-famous group, coined the ttle 
on a “Yale Reports” broadcast over 
Station WTIC, Hartford. 

The spread of small-group sing- 
ing has even hit the women’s col- 
leges, he said. “A women’s octet was 
unheard of as far as I know until a 
few years ago,” he declared, “and 
then a group at Smith College 
started out in emulation of Yale’s 
famous Whiffenpoofs. Now most of 
the women’s colleges in the country 
have their informal groups, just as 
the men’s colleges do.” 

What has spurred the singing 
trend in American universities, col- 
leges and preparatory schools? “A 
very good reason,” says Mr. Barth 
olomew, “is the mechanization of 
music, the enormous increase in 
making phonograph records and 
tapes, which enables the groups to 
make permanent recordings.” 


Men Sing Together 


But “educated barbershop” has 
even more important by-products. 
“It is a real discipline,” says Barth- 
olomew, “in learning to hold a pitch 
and to blend one’s voices unsup- 
ported by any instruments. Per- 
haps the most important element, 
and the most enduring of all, is the 
friendship engendered among men 
who sing together.” 

Until 1909, when Yale’s Whiffen- 


| poofs came into being, most small 
| collegiate groups at Yale and else- 


where usually lasted only one genera- 
tion. The organizing of the Whif- 


| fenpoofs began a new era in col- 
| legiate singing, because this was the 


> 
first group in the country that has 


| had a continuous existence since its 


| founding. 


Since 1939 there have been a 
number of other small singing groups 
at Yale, keeping continuity through 
the vears. These include the “O and 

’s” of the Yale Society of Orpheus 


and Bacchus; the Sizzwinks? (the 
| question mark is a permanent part 
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of their name); the Alley Cats, Aug- 
mented Seven, the Bachelors, the 
Duke’s Men, the De Porters of | 
Davenport College, the Jonathan | 
Jesters of Jonathan Edwards College, 
the Bishop's Devils of Berkeley Col- | 
lege, and others. “And al! of them 
are in great demand for singing en- 
gagements,” says Marshall Barth- 
olomew, who knows. 


AMERICAN OPERA 


T has been argued with some 

justice that few American operas 
have had enough public perform- 
ances to establish either a good or 
a bad reputation. In many cases they 
have been presented by local work- 
shops or college music departments, 
often with surprising skill, but never- 
theless on amateur rather than pro- 
fessional levels. 

Now the whole subject of Ameri- 
can opera is to have a real test and 
an honest opportunity for the ap- 
praisal of audience reaction. The 
New York City Opera Company, by 
virtue of a grant of $105,000 from 
the Ford Foundation, is presenting 
no less than ten outstanding works 
of this type during the month oi 
April 3-May 4. The series is an- 
nounced as “A Panorama of Opera, 
U.S.A.” and it promises to live up 
to its title. 

Every opera but one in this rep- 
ertoire has had the benefit of some 
previous performances, and most of | 
the productions may properly be | 
labelled “American,” regardless of | 
the foreign sound of some of the | 
composers’ names. Moreover, these | 
are contemporary works, written in 
the idiom of our time both musically 
and textually, yet keeping in mind 
the melodic and dramatic demands 
of the established operatic form, as 
created by such masters as Mozart, 
Verdi, Puccini, Wagner and Richard 
Strauss. It has long been obvious 
that the modern techniques of con- 
cert music are unsuited to the stage, 
and this seems generally realized by 
the composers represented in the 
“Panorama,” for which their listen- 
ers will be duly grateful. 

Starting the season at the City 
Center is The Ballad of Baby Doe, 
by Douglas Moore and the late John 
Latouche, already a hit in Central 
City, Colorado, the approximate 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Kauko Kohila 
Boss Trombonist 
Boston Symphony 


REYNO 


Reynolds Contempora 
Tenor Trombones with F 
attachment ore the fovor- 
ites of University and High 
School Bands. New model 
No. 35 featuring a most 
comfortable grip for left 
hand is available now. 


ALLEN 
OSTRANDER 


New York Philharmonic 


Louis Counihan 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 


“Luse the Reynolds Con- 
tempora Philharmonic 
Model Bass Trombone ex- 
clusively.” 

“It is the best in tune of 
any instrument. The low 
register is exceptionally 
good.” 


ROTH-REYNOLDS 


1729 Superior Ave. * Cleveland 14, O. 


The 1958 music journal Annual 


is now in preparation. Be certain 
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to reserve your copy when 


the order form reaches you. 
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Pianist Victor Borge encourages his daughter Frederikke, age 1, to an 
early start on the Steinway, on their farm in Connecticut. Mr. Borge is 
one of the many world-famous artists who “sound better” on the Steinway. 
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The piano of great artists is best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 
DROP IN ON HIM—HE'LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 
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HE “C” in music stands for 

Chicago, for this city has sung 
and play ed its musical wav—from the 
days of Fort Dearborn —into the 
hearts of millions of people. 

Since the early days Chicago has 
developed a cultural dignity which 
today emanates from its music halls, 
from a revived opera company, from 
outdoor summer-time pavilions, in- 
cluding Ravinia in a northern sub- 
urb and Grant Park on Chicago's 
downtown lakefront. Other sources 
giving music pleasure to millions of 
Chicagoans emanate from recital 
halls, theatre stages, radio and tele- 
vision stations. Rock ‘n’ Roll has 
virtually succumbed to a much larger 
audience which is more appreciative 
of the music of the masters. 

Currently, the flagship of music 
in Chicago stems from the city’s 
world-renowned symphony orchestra 
whose music master, Fritz Reiner, is 
the helmsman. The opera company 
the Lyric—is bringing grand opera 
back to Chicago in a fashion remin 
iscent, in popularity, of the early 
nineteen-hundreds. 

The eight-week summer season of 
the 75-piece symphony orchestra in 
the Grant Park band-shell attracts 
approximately 300,000 people, with 
the attendance at some special con- 


This is the third of a series of articles 
under the same title. contributed by the 
Mayors of great American cities. The first 


was written by Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, and the second by Norris Poulson of 


Los ingeles in connection with the bier 
nial convention of MENC m that city. 
Mayor Daley of Chicago is known as a 
music-lover and a sincere supporter of the 
art, as is indicated by this brief summary 
of the musical activities of the mid-western 


metropolis on Lake Michigan 
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usic Is the Heart 


RICHARD J. DALEY 


Mayor of 


City 


Chicage 


certs reaching 50,000. These concerts, 
with internationally famous conduc- 
tors and soloists, are under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Park District 
and are free to the public. 

Each summer Chicago becomes the 
hub of music in mid-America, when 
the annual Chicagoland Music Fest- 
ival, sponsored by the Chicago Tri- 
bune Charities, Inc., is held in Sol- 
dier Field. This annual event has 
found many voung men and women 
of talent who have gone far in the 
world of music. Presently, two of 
their winners, Robert McFerrin, bar- 
itone, and Robert Nagy, tenor, are 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The  festival’s famous 
match-lighting ceremony, first enact- 
ed by nearly 100,000 spectators at the 
1938 festival, has been copied 
throughout America and indoors at 
the Palladium in London. 

Chicago’s public and_ parochial 


Chicago's Grant Park Bandshell and Part of the Audience 


—Fahian Bachrach Photo 


schools, its conservatories of music, 
its professional choral and _ instru- 
mental groups, as well as the music 
produced in churches and synago- 
gues, have added lustre te that citv’s 
fame as a center of music. 

Chicago is famous as being the 
home of Orchestra Hall, the Audi- 
torium and Theodore Thomas, who 
founded the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1891. 

Chicagoland is also proud of Rav- 
inia Park, the summer home of 
Chicago’s symphonic music, situated 
in a beautiful surburban center on 
the shores of Lake Michigan a few 
miles north of the city. Here, as in 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Music in a Space Age 


ROCKET to the moon—earth 
A satellites soaring through outer 
space—power from the sun—fabulous 
wonders of transportation and com- 
munication that make the entire 
world, and now even the universe, 
a neighborhood—magic gadgets that 
“do it for us.”—These are a few of the 
improbabilities of long ago, trans- 
formed into the dreams of yesterday, 
that suddenly have burst upon us as 
the realities of today. These changes 
have come at such dizzying speed 
that their impact is at once exhila- 
rating, challenging, perplexing and 
frightening. It is small wonder that 
human beings find it difficult to keep 
pace and to comprehend, even in 
part, the chain reaction set in mo- 
tion by these new ways of living and 
feeling and thinking. 

It is small wonder, too, that in 
this time of crisis and confusion the 
spotlight has been turned upon the 
nation’s schools. People are question- 
ing, at the dawn of the space age, 
whether our education is adequate 
for such a rapidly changing world. 
They are concerned not only about 
the kind and quantity of education 
our children are receiving, but also 
about its quality. As a partial and 
hasty answer to the disconcerting 
“beep” of Sputnik, crash programs 
for science and mathematics have 


Gladys Tipton is recognized as one of 
the most successful music educators of our 
time. Now serving as Professor of Mus‘c 
Education at Teachers Collece, Columbia 
University, she has previously filled similar 
positions at UCLA, the University of Ten- 
nessee and Illinois State Normal University, 
besides acting as Music Consultant for the 
Tennessee State Department of Education 
and as Supervisor of Music in the Public 
Schools of Minnesota and Nebraska. Dr. 
Tipton is the author and editor of several 
important books, as well as a number of 
magazine articles, 
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GLADYS TIPTON 


been suggested and may, even now, 
be in effect. Gifted children with 
scientific potential are receiving spe- 
cial attention, with accompanying 
proposals for hurrying them through 
school. The “frills” in education are 
coming under close scrutiny for the 
second time in three decades, and 
music, again, is considered to be one 
of them. For, as one board of edu- 
cation recently put it, “How can 
music help a man to build a rocket?” 


Balanced Education 


Undoubtedly more sober second 
thoughts will place in proper focus 
our continuing desperate need for a 
balanced education. We shall be 
reluctant to underwrite an education 
which will produce multitudes of 
scientific geniuses at the expense of 
humanitarian values and spiritual 
integrity. For, although science can 
provide us with miraculous gadgets 
and machines, it cannot give mean- 


ing to life. Although it can give us 
undreamed-of leisure time, it cannot 
open human ears and eyes and 
minds to beauty. And although it 
can take us around the world in a 
flash, it cannot shape the moral 
values by which man must live. 

It is for these reasons that music 
educators today are doing a good 
deal of soul-searching, not in defense 
of their subject, but rather from a 
deep conviction that, when properly 
taught, music, as one of the arts, 
adds immeasurably to the quality of 
human living at every stage of life. 
Such basic questions as these are 
being pondered by groups of music 
educators in all parts of the country. 
Has music education kept pace with 
a changing world and a changing way 
of life? Has it realized the unique 
goal of American education,—music 
for all children? How may it achieve 
and maintain a certain basic quality 
and still function as a vital aesthetic 
experience which is the birthright of 
the handicapped, the “man in the 
street”, and the gifted child? How 
can we realize the goal of musical 
experience of quality for all chil- 
dren? 

Thus the sense of urgency, per- 
meating the whole of education, 
spills over into our field as we pro- 
ceed to take a concerted look at 
music education, attempt to evaluate 
how good it really is, and begin to 
suggest certain ways for improving, 
extending and revitalizing it. There 
will undoubtedly be innumerable, 
valuable suggestions resulting from 
these considerations. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs a few “first thoughts” 
are offered, not as a panacea for all 
ills, but rather as a possible starting- 
point for further discussion. 

1. First, I believe that we must 
begin with a long look ahead at our 
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children and the kind of human 
beings we hope they will become; 
for what they live today is a foretaste 
of what they will grow into tomor- 
row. Do we hope that these boys 
and girls will seek and treasure 
beauty in many forms, including 
music? Have we given them rich 
opportunities for developing musical 
taste in depth as well as in breadth? 
Have we helped them to use effec- 
tively and wisely the vast resources 
for listening to music of many kinds? 
In an era of push-button power, 
when it is so easy to sit and listen to 
others play and sing, have we given 
them many, varied opportunities to 
participate actively themselves? In a 
rapidly shrinking world, have we 
made it possible for them to become 
acquainted with the music of other 
cultures? Do we, as teachers, enjoy 
and understand contemporary music 
as readily as our students? Even 
though there are obstacles to using 
it as freely and frequently as we wish, 
do we make an effort to bring it into 
the classroom? These are a few of 
the considerations we must take into 
account if our plans for today are 
to result in musical experiences 
which will influence children’s liv- 
ing in the future. 

2. Now let us dream a little about 
the general contour of music in our 
schools (kindergarten through grade 
twelve) that will help each child to 
realize more fully his potential as 
a human being. As we plan, there 
will be a recurring and persistent 
theme that might be characterized 
as a quality of feeling, or a sensi- 
tivity of the spirit, which one may 
not be able to put into words, but 
which brings heart and soul alive. 
And children must have intimate 
contact with this third dimension of 
feeling and perceiving beauty at 
every stage of their growth. Thus, 
in each musical experience, whether 
it is the singing and dramatization of 
a well loved song in grade one, or 
a program played by the high con- 
cert orchestra, we need to inspire 
children to “make music” as artisti- 
cally as they can. Flexible standards? 
Yes—but calling for children’s best 
thinking, best efforts, and best mu- 
sicianship, whatever their stage of 
musical development. 

8. The structure of the total pro- 
gram of music education is two- 
dimensional: one horizontal, includ- 
ing choral, instrumental, and general 
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music, and the other vertical, in- 
volving all age levels, kindergarten 
through grade twelve. The fullest 
realization of an effective music pro- 
eram comes only when the entire 
music staff plans and works together, 
at least as regards the development 
of basic concepts and general direc- 
tions. Too often, music educators 
have “worked in a vacuum,” each 
in his own niche, never knowing 
what their colleagues were thinking 
or dreaming or doing. And too often, 
the result has been an unnecessary 
compartmentalization and fragmen- 
tation of the total music program, 
which is not only frustrating, but 
which may even be a serious handi- 
cap to students. 


The Place of Music 


4. What is the place and function 
of music as one of many subject 
areas in general education? Is music 
isolated in the daily schedule as well 
as being in a separate room in ele- 
mentary school, or does music come 
into the picture at many appropri- 
ate times during the day? When is 
the time for exploration? For spe- 
cialization? Should one ever cease in 
favor of the other? What is the 
carry-over of musical interests and 
abilities into other subjects, into 
homes and communities and vice- 
versa? 

5. Perhaps we need to examine 


Early Participation Means Lasting Enjoyment 


some of the slogans we thoughtlessly 
utilize. Often they tell only a part 
of the story and we mistakenly as- 
sume that the whole story will auto- 
matically be understood by others. 
This is a breeding-ground for many 
misunderstandings and misconcep- 
tions about music education. For 
instance, ‘““Music for fun” is one 
such slogan. Do we really mean it? 
Does it tell the whole story? 

Certainly, “Music for fun” is nec- 
essary as far as enlisting and main- 
taining student interest as a starting- 
point is concerned. And, in the 
sense of deep enjoyment, it should 
be a constant in all musical experi- 
ences, even the most challenging. 
However, do some of our friends 
take this to mean that music in the 
schools is merely a superficial ex- 
perience, lacking in depth? 

Basing our teaching upon enjoy- 
ment of music, should we not, in 
every musical experience and at 
every age level, cultivate musical un- 
de-standing? Six-vear-olds are well 
able to understand (and enjoy the 
more) certain simple, general char- 
acteristics of music, whereas sixteen- 
year-olds in an a cappella choir are 
capable of more complex and subtle 
understanding. Let’s put more 
“meat” into musical experiences, re- 
alizing that the finest kind of enjoy- 
ment occurs when one is challenged 

(Continued on page 60) 
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MISCHA ELMAN 
(As told to Ralph Lewando) 


AM grateful for the opportunity 
I of observing fifty years as a con- 
certizing violinist in the United 
States. My path to success was 
through difficulties, aspirations, op- 
portunities and happiness. I was 
fortunate to be guided lovingly and 
intelligently by my parents and 
teachers. I am deeply grateful for 
the public’s interest and support 
throughout this wonderful experi- 
ence and I strive continually to 
evince my appreciation by giving 
my best whenever I perform. I am 
proud of having made the United 
States my home with my family and 
I am privileged to have become a 
citizen of this great country. 

A devoted son, I grew up wanting 
independence. I was close to my 
parents. I was with my father nearly 
all the time since I was five; he hard- 
ly let me out of his sight. I had few 
playmates because of my practicing, 
long tours and having to be with 
people much older than I. As I grew 
up I wanted more independence 
and at fourteen in London I partly 
achieved that by riding a bicycle. 
Whenever I took a walk I had to tell 
my parents where I went, but when 
I went for a bicycle ride I felt free, 
—the world belonged to me. I didn’t 


Mischa Elman, this year celebrating ‘his 
fiftieth year as a concert artist, is one of 
the most popular and successful members 
of his profession. Starting as a prodigy of 
the violin, the first of the Auer pupils to 
become famous, he has consistently de- 
lighted audiences all over the world with 
his beauty of tone and perfection of tech- 
nique. Ralph Lewando is himself a violin- 
ist, as well as a singing-teacher of note and 
a music critic of long experience. He is 
married to another musician of ability, 
known professionally as Olga Wolf. 
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have to announce my destination; I 
was just “going for a ride.” 

I enjoy playing chess, which I 
began when I was fifteen. My secre- 
tary, Lia Liachowsky, who became 
my accompanist, taught me the rudi- 
ments of the game while living with 
us in London. He is now 84 and 
lives in New York City. I spent much 
time with this fine man; he was 
erudite, had German patience, ex- 
erted a benevolent influence and had 
much to do with my general edu- 
cation. He also improved my Ger- 
man which I still speak fluently. I 
became proficient in chess and had 
the honor of playing with Capa- 
blanca and Emanuel Lasker, both 
world champions, Marshall, the 
American champion and Aleikin, 
the Russian champion, who became a 
French citizen. I didn’t deceive my- 
self; they played with me, not be- 
cause I was a good player, but just 
as a gesture of courtesy to me. I was 
able to put up a fight anyway. 


Advantage of Health 


I am grateful to God for good 
health. I neither smoke nor drink, 
nor do I waste energy on the un- 
necessary things of life. Whatever I 
do is with a purpose. When so moti- 
vated, accomplishment is bound to 
ensue. This accomplishment pro- 
motes a healthy outlook. I believe 
that if you are mentally healthy you 
will be physically healthy. 

I have enjoyed playing chamber 
music since I was a child. It has 
helped to enlarge my musical hori- 
zons and repertoire, and to develop 
me emotionally and _ intellectually. 
After I had attained artistic success 


sacrificed the re- 
munerative benefits of solo work to 
form a quartet with which I con- 
certized extensively. This was years 
ago when local managers, fearing to 
use the words “quartet” or “chamber 
music” in their ads, publicized it 


I temporarily 


with the name Mischa Elman in 
bold type letters and underneath, in 
smaller letters, “and his quartet.” To- 
day this procedure would be un- 
necessary because people are music- 
cally enlightened. 

I consider travel a state of mind. 
On tour I immediately adapt my- 
self to the changing environment. 
Today I enjoy traveling more than 
I did when younger because I do 
not seek adventurous experiences; I 
wait for the experience to come 
to me. 

Among my friends was the great 
pianist, Leopold Godowsky, a mas- 
ter of satire and wit. He dominated 
conversation; he never gave anyone 
a chance to relate experiences and 
if you started to tell a story he 
interrupted by telling a story of his 
own. I was much vounger than he 
and i had to swallow many of his 
caustic remarks. With all my rever- 
ence and respect for him, on one 
occasion I felt I could not lose the 
chance to retaliate with the same 
sharpness which he so cleverly used 

(Continued on page 65) 
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*frilliant Jn Concept 
* Highly Imaginative In Creatment 


assicn In Daint by HENRI RENE 


(Suite) 
Arranged for Concert Band by Floyd E. Werle 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS SET TO MUSIC 
LA l. Henri Toulouse-Lautrec’s AT THE MOULIN ROUGE +f 
2. Salvador Dali's PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY 
Sir: 3. Edgar Degas’ L’ABSINTHE 
18%" A Suite of vitality and freshness that offers an inspiring impression of some of the world's most Tw 
te famous paintings. Audience and player alike will be fascinated by the stimulating rhythms, rich - Bae 
a3 ; harmonies and the imaginative and tasteful scoring. Modern in style — PASSION IN PAINT by BS cy ; 
Bus Henri Rene’ captures the sensuality and fire of these familiar paintings in a magnifiicent display ‘peg? ALN VE 
of instrumental effects. A True Program Highlight! 
PRICES: Full Band (Including Full Score) $13.00; Symphonic Band (Including Full Score) $17.00; * 
Full Score (Sep.) $3.50; Conductor's (Cond.) Score $1.50 AY 
PASSION IN PAINT is recorded Henri Rene and his Orchestra on RCA Victor Records LPM - 1033 


SUMMER SKIES TINGLE- TANGLE 
Leroy Anderson 2 Oskar Reisinger : 
—Arr. Floyd E. Werle *\= An interesting and effective novelty featuring the var- 4s 
Pr} ASS: An enchanting musical portrait of flowing golden mel- e ious sections of the orchestra. ., 


72 Z ody and rich harmony. ; SYM. ORCH.: Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00; § 


Ras Full Band $4.50, with Full Score $5.75; Symphonic Band 2%. Piano-Conductor $ .75 

pa $6.50, with Full Score $7.75, Full Score (Sep.) $1.50 3¢ 

SWEDISH POLKA MOTO PERPETUO 

try. 

end melodic work thet hes delighted audi- by. An animated and exciting display featuring the string 

ences both here and abroad. Secnon. 

ull Band $4.00, Symphonic Band $6.00; Conductor's 


(Cond.) Score $1 .00 


ALMA MATER PEACHTREE PROMENADE 


Leroy Anderson (from ‘Atlanta Suite’’) 

py vee Captures the spirit and color of school life. In four Don Gillis f 

& rh, movements: Delightfully scored with gay melodies and brightly mov- up : 

ay 1. Chapel Bells 2. Freshman On Main Street ing rhythms. 

Ake w 3. Library Reading Room 4. Class Reunion BAND: Full Band $6.00, with Full Score $7.50; Sym- + ne 
AG, BAND: Full Band $9.00; Symphonic Band $12.00 phonic Band $8.50, with Full Score $10.00; Full Score § ed 
poke SYM. ORCH.: Set A $7.00; Set B $10.00; Set C $13.00; (Sep.) $2.00; Conductor's (Cond.) Score $1.00 Coby, 
vex (FULL SCORE, when purchased with Band or Orchestra SYM. ORCH.: Set A $4.00; Set B $6.00; Set C $8.00; As 4 

bea Sets, $2.50. when purchased separately $3.00) Piano- Conductor $1.00 Pe 


MILLS MUS IC, ING. roadway + New Y. 
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Sing 
Without a Voice 


RICHARD MANEY 


NSPIRED by the lyric success of 
Rex Harrison and Edward Mul- 

hare as successive Henry Higginses 
of My Fair Lady and of Robert 
Preston as the Professor Harold Hill 
of The Music Man, every male on 
the roster of the Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation now dreams of a new and 
exciting career. The word “lyric” is 
used in its loose or heretic sense, for 
the acclaim received by this trio 
presents a paradox that would have 
delighted Gilbert K. Chesterton. By 
the standards of Siepi of the Met- 
ropolitan, Crosby of the micro- 
phones or Alfred Drake of Okla- 
homa and Kiss Me Kate, none of 
them can sing a note. As heroes of 
New York’s reigning musical comedy 
hits, they defy all the musical saws 
laid down in the interval between 
Gilbert and Sullivan and Rodgers 
and Hammerstein. 

The recurrence of the non-singing 
singer got under way when authors 
Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick 
Loewe cornered Rex Harrison in 
London in March of 1956 and baited 
him into undertaking the petulant 
professor of phonetics in their varia- 
tion on Shaw’s Pygmalion. Though 


It would be an understatement to call 
Richard Maney the dean of theatrical pub- 
licists. He has made his own unique art 
out of the much abused subject of “public 
relations”, and the highlights of his career 
are admirably summed up in his recent and 
highly successful book, FANFARE (Harper 
& Bros.). Best known at the moment 
through his ministrations to the sensational 
“My Fair Lady”, now in its third year on 
Broadway and its first in London, Mr. 
Maney has had a hand in promoting more 
shows of all kinds than could possibly be 
listed here. He is literally an author in his 
own right, sought after by newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds. 
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a stage veteran, Harrison had shat- 
tering qualms. Only once in his 
long professional life had he tried 
his hand art rhymes in a song-and- 
dance show. The reception given his 
rendition of The Prisoner's Blues in 
For the Love of Mike, circa 1932, in 
a tour of the English provinces, was 
so apathetic that he retired from 
competition with the strings and 
oboes and actual singers. 


Doubts and Worries 


“When approached by Lerner and 
Loewe I was very doubtful about my 
own abilities and worried about 
what would happen to Mr. Shaw in 
a musical,” Harrison confessed to 
the New York Herald-Tribune’s Jay 
Harrison. “Still, for some vague rea- 
son I was tempted. After a discus- 
sion of the Shaw scenes to be used, 
Lerner played over quite a lot of 
numbers for me, most of which were 


Rex Harrison 


subsequently discarded. Through it 
all one great fear gripped me 
what in the devil would happen to 
Higgins in a musical, especially since 
I couldn't sing? To break down my 
resistance, Lerner and Loewe spent 
an afternoon with me around a 
piano, the three of us singing frag- 
ments of Gilbert and Sullivan.” 

Once the authors got Harrison's 
consent to try the role, they tailored 
all the songs to his range and tonal 
potential. All Higgins’ songs save 
the Rain in Spain number, with 
Eliza Doolittle and Colonel Picker- 
ing, were written after that after- 
noon with Gilbert and Sullivan. 

“I really sang the numbers much 
less than Lerner and Loewe thought 

(Continued on page 69 
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Columbia has a vast collection of records especially 


world and its music. Following are just some of the 


recommended for school use. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 

INTRODUCE YOUR PUPILS 

THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD MUSIC 


COLUMBIA 


MUSIC OF OUR COUNTRY MUSIC FOR LEARNING 


SONGS OF THE SOUTH: ($3.98 each) 
eee SONGS IN FRENCH FOR CHILDREN 
lee Lucienne Vernay with Les Quatre 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Barbus CL 675 


The Norman Luboff Choir CL 657 
($3.98) 


SONGS OF THE SEA: 


HAPPY INSTRUMENTS CL 1026 
PETER, TUBBY AND PAN CL671 


The Norman Luboff Choir CL 948 NOW WE KNOW (Songs to Learn By) 
($3.98) Tom Glazer with Orch. and Chorus 
THE CONFEDERACY by Richard CL 670 


Bales DL220 ($10.00) 


THE UNION by Richard Bales 
DL 244 ($10.00) 


COLUMBIA WORLD LIBRARY 
OF FOLK AND PRIMITIVE MUSIC ($5.98 each) 


Compiled and Edited by Alan Lomax 

IRISH FOLK SONGS KL 4941 

AFRICAN MUSIC FROM THE FRENCH COLONIES KL 4942 
ENGLISH FOLK SONGS KL 4943 

FRENCH FOLK SONGS KL 4944 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL SONGS 
and SONGS FROM EASTERN NEW GUINEA KL 4945 


FOLK SONGS FROM SCOTLAND KL4946 AND MANY MORE! 


Dept., Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New York. 
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designed for students—to teach, interest and help them 
from their earliest age to develop a rich appreciation of the 


exclusive Columbia recordings in Guaranteed High Fidelity 


RECORDS 


Available again! How to Use Records to Help You Teach, by Louise Whaley—the popular, com- 
pletely revised reprint from April 1956 Grade Teacher. To get yours, write: Box SM-458, Educational 


Both Columbia Phonographs are noted for excel- 
lence of sound reproduction. Their sturdiness and 
portability make them ideal for classroom and 
auditorium use. Both play all 3 speeds, have ex- 
tremely powerful amplifiers and 30-foot exten- 
sion cords. The HF-1 has two 6” speakers. The 
deluxe model, HF-2, has two 8” speakers, micro- 
phone with separate fading control for P.A. sys- 
tem use, and storage space for an earphone 
attachment. 
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HERE always seems to be a 

great deal of drama in a “come- 
back.” A person has once been in 
the public eye, the darling of two 
continents, her name a household 
word, her earnings in six figures— 
and suddenly she disappears into 
obscurity. Other artists come and 
go. Then, unexpectedly, miraculous- 
ly, amidst great fanfare, the former 
celebrity is once again a star. She 
has made a “come-back!” 

I have been through this process, 
though I am now only thirty-three 
years old. It represents years of joy 
and sorrow, and then and finally, a 
threshold of happiness that I carnot 
express in words, but only in my 
music. For the drama in my case 
was not in the phenomenon of my 
“come-back”; it was in a revelation 
of an intensely personal nature: I 
was free at last to channel into my 
music my own feelings, sentiments 
and emotions, which, during the 
earlier phase of my public life, had 
perforce been held back. 

“At the age of four,” Josef Hof- 
mann once told me, “a precocity 
plays like a twelve-year-old, and at 
the age of twelve, he plays like a 
four-year-old. A real prodigy, on the 


Now securely established as one of the out- 
standing concert pianists of our day, Ruth 
Slenczynska is still remembered as the one- 
time child prodigy who made her profes- 
sional debut at the age of four. She is 
making a solidly booked American tour, 
appearing on Decca records and also visit- 
ing South America, Europe, Australia and 
the Far East. Her autobiography, “Forbid- 
den Childhood,” written with the New York 
music critic, Louis Biancolli (Doubleday), 
was previewed in several magazines, as well 
as the TV “This Is Your Life,” and will 


shortly be made into a motion picture. 
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A Conflict and 


RUTH SLENCZYNSKA 


other hand, plays like a twelve-year- 
old at the age of four and continues 
to develop throughout his life.” | 
first played in public at the age of 
four and was from then on caught 
in a whirlwind of excitement: a Ber- 
lin debut two years later with lines 
formed all around the square block 
of the Bachsaal to buy tickets; lessons 
with Petri, Schnabel, Cortot and 
Rachmaninoff; back to New York 
in 1933 where the Times front-paged 
my Town Hall debut; filling an en- 
tire tour cancelled by Paderewski 
when I was only nine; endless reci- 
tals and concerts in this country and 
Europe; the friendship of Glazounoff, 
Enesco, Chaliapin and John McCor- 
mack; hugs and gifts from royalty. 
And I earned over a quarter of a 
million dollars! Fantastic doings fo~ 
a little girl. And I was happy because 
I had my piano, my music,—happy 
even though my father dictated to 


At the hus of Six 


me my every move—my wakings and 
sleep, my clothes, the fact that I was 
to have neither playmates nor play- 
things, my discipline, even the inter- 
pretation of each musical phrase I 
played. 

But something was wrong. I no- 
ticed it even before the critics did. 
I was not being allowed to develop 
to maturity, Father's “magic stick” 
made me follow without question 
his translation of each piece of music 
I played, often contrary to the inter- 
pretation of my esteemed teachers. 
For father there was only one way 
to play a phrase and that was his 
way. Every instinct of my own, any 
personal touch I could give the mu- 
sic, was thwarted, and I became an 
automaton of Josef Slenczynski’s. I 
tried to rebel, at the age when I could 
no longer follow blindly my father’s 
rules; but the result was confusion. 
At the age of fourteen, with the 
world on the brink of war, my pro- 
fessional musical life was over, and 
father said that music was all I knew. 

Friendless, alone, a social misfit, I 
simply stared at the piano, not going 
near it for years. After a while, in 
an attempt to fill the huge hollow in 
my life, I tried to find another facet 
to existence. I wanted to devote my- 
self to learning about people, and 

(Continued on page 68) 
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UNIFORMS 


by OSTWALD 


The “EMPEROR” 


A dash of Tradition in modern design — 
strikingly different style for your band’s 
finest appearance on parade ground and 


concert stage alike. 


Write for free catalog of Styles, 
Fabrics, Colors, Accessories. 

Let an Ostwatp factory-trained 
representative help you with 
selections, measurements, and tell 
you about OstTwaLp’s custom- 
tailoring technique and confirmed 
delivery arrangements. OsTwaLp : 


Style #171 
prices speak for themselves. Sect 


“Fund Raising” booklet yours 
for the asking. * 
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Your Band Must Show 


NCE upon a ume there was a 

band. When t/is band played 
festivals and contests, directors 
stopped strolling in corridors and 
gathered inside the auditorium to 
hear it. Judges became thoughtful, 
attentive. 

Later you heard “A mighty pleas- 
ant group to listen to,’"— and “Gee, 
that’s a fine sounding band!” Or 
“Mighty satisfying, aren't thev?" 
Why these comments? 

One reason, you can be sure, is 
that this band had a balanced tone. 
No section (unless it had the mel- 
odic line) could be heard above the 
others. Balance hard to secure? 

“Balance isn’t too difficult to se- 
cure,” says one band authority. “But 
maintaining that balance during an 
entire selection is difficult.” 

Webster says: “Balance is a state 
of all around development.” Don’t 
vou like that? And in school bands— 
isn’t that what we enjoy and strive 
for? Not only a personnel that is 
“adequate” in ability but one that 
will play the music in a manner 
wherein all parts are heard with the 
right amount of stress and volume! 

“Too many bands overlook the 
importance of the third with the 
tonic and dominant,” one careful 
band technician told me. “In th 
dominant seventh, the seventh is 
often not brought out.” 

So, in securing balance, we find 
that after we can play the notes we 
should study which notes of the 
chord be “brought out.” Take a con- 
densed score to the piano and try 
omitting certain intervals of the 
chord and you'll hear quite a differ- 
ence in the balance. 

Co-operation Helps to Secure Bal- 
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EDWIN W. JONES 


ance. “Much of the secret in securing 
good band results lies in co-opera- 
tio,” is a tried maxim. But especially 
is co-operation needed to secure bal- 
ance. How realized? 


Getting Co-operation 


We directors need to ask for co 
operation. Otherwise we may get 
ennui from our groups. “High brass 
—play a bit softer,” you might sav. 
Then “And you can help us, low 


Balance 


brass, if you put more breath through 
vour instruments. 

If we don't get just what we want, 
ask again. and work for it.—while 
we trv, of course, to minimize tension 
with a smile or a spot of humor. 

What do vou think of these re 
marks? “I never stop to work things 
out,” one director told me. “I'm not 
a detail man. We just play one piece 
and reach for another—.” 

One “bandsman” also said to me, 

(Continued on page 5b) 
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universal 


language 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


on music as a source of inspiration 


The city is built to music, 
therefore never built at all, 


and therefore built forever. 


reprints available upon request 


F. E. OLDS AND SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


Artist James Paulus 
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Jazz and Classics 


for the Accordion 


ANGELO D1 Pippo 


the past ten years the 
piano-accordion has emerged 
as a vital orchestral instrument in 
so-called “popular” music. It has 
gained some acceptance also in the 
classica! field; but it will continue to 
be only a poor relative in this field 
until great music is written for it. 
Thus accordionists still await the 
master who will compose seriously 
for the instrument and raise it to a 
dignified place in the society of the 
symphony orchestra, 

At the present time the accordion 
may well be the most popular and 
widely played instrument in our 
country. This is due to several fac- 
tors, chief of which is the compara- 
tive ease with which almost anyone 
can derive some satisfaction from its 
amateur performance. 

Some professional artists have dis- 
played it to good advantage. Others, 
who shall be un-named, have ripped 
and hacked away, with the accordion 
as a prop, subordinating music to 
cheap vaudeville display. Though 
their material js often poor, these 
“blasters” have made the country 
accordion-conscious. They have “pop- 
ularized” the accordion, yet de- 
stroyed much of the dignity it had 


Angelo Di Pippo has demonstrated the 
possibilities of the accordion, particularly 
in the field. of jazz, not only in personal 
appearances. but on a recent best-selling 
Apollo Record, “The Jazz Accordion”, He 
also plays piano and flute and has headed 
his own jazz group, frequently hard on 
radio and television, including the Voice of 
America, the Mutual network and now 
station WOV, New York. He composed the 
music for skating champion Carol Heiss 
and background scores for several films. 
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attained. They can actually do great 
harm, for their standards are too 
often those by which unsuspecting 
students are influenced. 

But despite these bad influences, 
accordionist-musicians have shown 
where the instrument can fit in and 
be a great asset and sometimes a 
necessity in commercial music. And 
let us be truthful: only in this field 
of “commercial” playing (as opposed 
to the classics of serious music) can 
the professional player earn a living. 
There are no strictly concertizing 
accordionists who combine financial 
with artistic success. 


Practical Assets 


The accordion, because of its great 
range, tone colors, varied dynamic 
sensitivities, portability and versatil- 
ity, is in great demand. Let us ex- 
amine its use in different settings. 

The solo accordionist can stro|l 
about and entertain. He is not 
restricted to one place, as are the 
other “complete” instruments,—those 
which can produce melody, harmony 
and rhythm simultaneously, like the 
piano and the organ. 

In a small group it is a most im- 
portant instrument. Leading players 
have demonstrated its use in the 
jazz “combo.” 

Ernie Felice, with a voicing of the 
clarinet on top, playing the melody, 
and the accordionist playing a full 
chord, with the melody on the bot- 
tom of the chord, gave us a pleasing 
reed-section sound. Joe Mooney’s 
group has a rich full sound with a 
guitar, bass, clarinet and accordion. 


Art Van Damme, that pioneer, has 
been the trail-blazer in the jazz field. 
His use of different guitar, vibes and 


accordion vyoicings has produced 
music that appealed to musicians as 
well as laymen. 

The accordionist in the 
group can play rich backgrounds. He 
is a complete section, capable of 
creating many orchestral effects. He 
can blend with almost any other 
instrument to give a big sound. 

By trial and error vou will find 
which reeds and reed combinations 
fit with the various instruments and 
in what range they sound best. For 
this does differ with some instru- 
ments. The low reed alone blends 
with most instruments. 

When playing ensemble with a 
violin, one should use a single mid- 
dle reed, tuned slightly so 
that it will blend well with the 
violin’s vibrato. The result will 
sound like a full string section. 

You must pay close attention to 
the vibrato or lack of vibrato in the 
horn sounding with you. If the best 
blend can be gained with a drv- 
tuned reed, and the horn is using 
vibrato, then you can effect the 
vibrato by rocking the fingers on the 
kevs. 

Most modern jazz calls for straight, 
dry tones, which means using a dry, 
low reed. I would suggest keeping 
away from the “accordion” sound 
except in certain pieces which de- 
mand it,—namely polkas, tangos and 
folk music of various countries. 

The piano does not blend well 
with the accordion unless it has been 

(Continued on page 67) 
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ARIOUS reasons have been ad- 
vanced for the astonishing suc- 
cess of a motion picture called 
Around the World in 80 Days. Some 
people point to the unique oppor- 
tunity of seeing nearly fifty out- 
standing stars of the stage and screen 
appearing in bit parts or “cameos”. 
Some are inclined to give credit to 
the beautiful performances of the 
leading players, David Niven, as the 
imperturbable British hero, Phileas 
Fogg, the Mexican clown, Cantinflas, 
as his valet, Shirley MacLaine as the 
Princess Aouda and the late, great 
Robert Newton in his final role as 
Inspector Fix. 

Ample admiration has been ex- 
pressed for the brilliant script of 
that popular humorist, S. J. Perel- 
man, and the daring fantasy of the 
original author, Jules Verne, who 
conceived this idea of circling the 
globe in record time nearly 100 
years ago. (Little did he think that 
by the time his book had reached a 
universal audience the feat would 
be performed by man-made satellites 
in a matter of 80 minutes instead of 
80 days!) 

The timeliness of an entertaining 
approach to the scientific problems 
of space, quite unsuspected when the 
film first got under way, may have 
contributed in some measure to the 
interest of movie fans, who were 
immediately fascinated by the Pro- 
logue, narrated by Ed Murrow, 


“Mike” Todd scarcely needs an introduc- 
tion to readers of this magazine. His mo- 
tion picture, “Around the World in 80 
Days”, has been acclaimed as the most 
spectacular success in the entire history of 
the screen, even though it is his first work 
in that medium. George Jean Nathan has 
called Mr. Todd “an Oxford man posing as 
@ mug,” and the description receives some 
support from the statements contained in 
this article. 
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Movie Fans Are Intelligent 


MICHAEL TODD 


(Shortly after this article was written Mr. Todd died tragically in an airplane accident.) 


—Hans Namuth Photo 


which not only showed the rounded 
surface of the world as seen from 
great heights today, but also intro- 
duced an amazing screen comedy, 
A Trip to the Moon, made by 
George Melies at the turn of the 
century. 

In spite of all these possible argu- 
ments and explanations, I am in- 
clined to credit the phenomenal 
acceptance of Around the World in 
80 Days to a factor not always given 
consideration by our cinemoguls,— 
the basic intelligence of our motion 
picture public. In spite of all its fan- 
tastic details, its humor and excite- 
ment and color and consistent spirit 
of gay adventure, Around the World 
in 80 Days is essentially a serious, 
educational, almost intellectual pic- 
ture. The rapidity of the action, with 
its constant shifting of geography, 
situation and characters, may easily 
obscure the fact that this production 
is actually more “highbrow” than 
any conventional Travelogue, more 
informative than many a text-book 


and more suggestive of the much 
discussed “One World” than most of 
the exhortations of idealists. If ever 
a picture could be labelled “Family”, 
this is it. Parents and children alike 
are absorbing its sugar-coated infor- 
mation even while laughing at its 
witty nonsense and thrilling to its 
climaxes of high adventure. 

It would have been easy to cheap- 
en the literary achievement of Jules 
Verne, to bring it down to the level 
of slapstick comedy, to make every 
episode ridiculous and every joke a 
platitude. Sometimes the temptation 
was great, and the dividing-line faint 
between delicious whimsy and mere 
obvious clowning. I applaud the 
taste and integrity of all those con- 
nected with writing, directing, pho- 
tographing and acting in_ this 
picture, particularly their refusal to 
descend to the supposed mental level 
of the “typical movie audience” and 
their honest recognition of stand- 
ards not always realized or appreci- 
ated, but now fully established by 
the reactions of the millions who 
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have seen and are seeing Around the 
World in 80 Days. 

This “consumer _ intelligence”, 
which I had not previously taken 
for granted, and for which I am 
duly grateful, extends also, perhaps 
subconsciously, to the music of the 
picture, the last and greatest achieve- 
ment of the late Victor Young and 
the first to win him an Academy 
“Oscar”. It is never obtrusive, but 
every note seems to carry some spe- 
cial significance. 

In line with the Perelman humor 
is Mr. Young’s sly quotation of a 
snatch from Rule, Britannia when- 
ever he wishes to emphasize the 
British qualities of the bet-winning 
traveler, Phileas Fogg. His original 
background music is always apt and 
descriptive, and when the screen 
suggests racial and exotic possibili- 
ties, he adapts or creates exactly the 
right tonal combinations tor pro- 
ducing the necessary atmosphere. 


Musical Episodes 


There are of course several scenes 
of a distinctly musical nature, all 
demanding characteristic materials. 
One is the episode in a Spanish 
tavern, with the Flamenco singing 
and dancing of the Gypsies, led by 
the famous José Greco. Another is 
created by the background of the 
bull-ring, with Cantinflas doing his 
irresistible parody of “the moment 
of truth”, while the world-renowned 
expert, Dominguin, provides the 
skill and authority of a real matador. 
There are impressive Oriental strains 
for the funeral of a Rajah, whose 
widow is in danger of being sacri- 
ficed on the same pyre, to the ac- 
companiment of the authentic bells 
and cymbals of India. For touches 
of contrasting humor we have Bea- 
trice Lillie leading her sidewalk 
religionists in song and Marlene 
Dietrich presiding over a Barbary 
Coast honky-tonk, with Frank Sinat- 
ra as the pianist! 

To my mind the music of Around 
the World in 80 Days has not been 
given its full due, amid the enthusi- 
astic acclamations of critics and pub- 
lic, and I am delighted to pay tribute 
to Victor Young's crowning inspira- 
tion in the columns of this musical 
magazine. Its almost automatic ac- 
ceptance by listeners of all kinds is 
another proof of their adult stand- 
ards of taste. (Incidentally, this mu- 
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sic has thus far appeared on no less 
than 30 records!) 

The final test of this intelligent 
response is provided by the closing 
credits, which merely suggest vari- 
ous characters in animated cartoons, 
ending with Jules Verne himself 
dropping his book on the producer's 
head. It has been generally noted 
that the applauding audience re- 
mains seated during this unusual 
feature, instead of walking out with 
only a few backward glances at a list 
of names on the screen. 

M., respect for the average movie 
fan, already justified by the reception 
given to Around the World in 80 
Days, will again be emphasized by 
the forthcoming production of that 
literary masterpiece, Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote, with the incomparable Fer- 
nandel playing its classic hero. With 
full recognition of the potential 
appeal of this great story and its 
unique combination of humor and 
pathos, a few concessions to popular 
demand may still be in order. | 
promise that this picture will contain 
a number of beautiful girls, among 
other attractions, and who doesn’t 
like beautiful regardless of 
intelligence? 


girls, 


BAND CONDUCTORS’ 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


William D. Revelli has announced 
that the 10th annual National Bana 
Conductors’ Conference will be con- 
ducted July 14-18 at the University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Among the artists and groups par- 
ticipating in the projected program 
of concerts, recitals, clinics, forums 
and demonstrations will be William 
Bell, tuba virtuoso; Allen Ostrander, 
bass trombonist; Don Jacoby, trum- 
pet soloist and clinician; Lucien 
Cailliet, composer and arranger; Phi- 
lip Farkas, French horn clinician, 
James Abato, clarinet, saxophone 
and bass clarinet artist; Nilo Hovey, 
band conductor and clinician; Frank 
Erickson, contemporary band com- 
poser; and the University of Michi- 
gan’s Summer Session Band, Wind 
Instrument Staff, Woodwind Quintet 
and Baroque Trio. 

Additional details concerning this 
Conference, for which no registration 
fees are required, can be obtained 
through William D. Revelli, Conduc- 
tor, University of Michigan Bands, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Native Bombay Musicians 


—Todd-AO Photo 
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ECENTLY I stayed up to the 
wee hours to watch Boom 
Town on the “Late Show.” It stars 
Clark Gable and Spencer Tracy as 
a pair of wildcatters in Oklahoma, 
who, through courage, perseverance 
and hard work, manage to amass 
(and lose) several fortunes. Being 
an Oklahoman, myself, descended 
from this hardy breed, I suspect that 
some of these attributes have been 
passed on to me. As proof of my 
courage, I submit my latest record 
album, The Waltz Queen. 

I claim this recording to be an 
act of courage on two counts. First, 
the continued dominance of rock ’n’ 
roll in the music industry makes it 
seem foolhardy, indeed, to fly in the 
face of frantic rhythms with a quiet 
medley in three-quarter time. Sec- 
ond, I appear on the cover clad in 
a long cloak, courtesy of Monsieur 
Courmand of Lanvin, which envelops 
me completely, a circumstance which 
runs counter to the trend of bodily 
exposure so prevalent today in the 
merchandising of record albums, as 
well as other commodities. 

However, I have no quarrel with 
the lion-hearted men of Mercury. 
The oft-quoted statement, “There 
is nothing so permanent as change,” 
can be modified thus to apply to 
the music business: “There is nothing 
so certain as its unpredictability.” 
The waltz has survived through sev- 
eral centuries and its wide appeal 


That enormously popular singmg star, 
Patti Page, is currently heard on her own 
CBS television show, “The Big Record”, 
and is also headed toward her first musical 
motion picture, to be made this summer. 
In her ten consecutive years with Mercury 
Records, her voice has sold over 30 million 
discs, with “The Waltz Queen” as her 
newest album. She is married to Hollywood 
dance director Charles O’Curran. 
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cannot be questioned. It is therefore 
not too fanciful to assume that a 
public will be found for the album, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
Best Selling Albums charts in the 
trade papers regularly list Broadway 
show albums at the top. This is an 
indication that teen-agers do not 
dictate the contents of the albums, 
whose price is often prohibitive for 
the jeans-and-jacket set. 


Waltz Affinity 


Another reason which may have 
prompted the disc moguls to release 
The Waltz Queen is that they have 
already proved my affinity to the 
waltz. I don't believe it would be 
immodest of me to point out that 
all but one (Cross over the Bridge) 
of my recorded hits have been 
waltzes, many of them coming in 
periods when mad crazes for entirely 
different types of music were at their 
height. My last million-seller, Old 
Cape Cod, appeared in the midst of 
the Calypso fad, when Harry Bela- 
fonte set the style. The success of 
Old Cape Cod was gratifying to me 
in other ways, too. From letters and 
newspaper clippings that I received, 
I learned that the song had done 
wonders for the Cape Cod tourist 
business. It’s not often that a pop 
singer has the opportunity to be 
of concrete help to the national 
economy. 

In a field where success usually 
lasts only as long as your record of 
the moment, the waltz has been a 
sort of perpetuating force for me. 
With its simple strains and gentle 
rhythms, I have been able to sur- 
vive every sort of trend since Ten- 
nessee Waltz hit the jackpot in 1951. 
Such songs as 7 Went to Your 


Wedding, Doggie in the Window, 
Changing Partners, Allegheny Moon, 
Old Cape Cod and my current Be- 
longing to Someone have indicated 
that the waltz is impervious to the 
sad fate which befalls musical fads 
that die swiftly of overexposure. 

I am not alone in this, of course. 
The “pop” band business, once so 
vast and prosperous, has dwindled to 
practically nothing. Yet, some have 
survived. Guy Lombardo, Sammy 
Kaye and Vincent Lopez are still 
constantly in demand and Lawrence 
Welk has zoomed to heights of pop- 
ularity undreamed of in_ pre-tele- 
vision days. The maestros I have 
named all purvey the same general 
type of music, sentimental and 
nostalgic, of which the waltz is a 
most integral part. I have seen dance- 
floors become suddenly crowded 
when any of these bandleaders broke 
into a waltz. 

I don’t mean to go overboard on 
the waltz. In the past ten years I 
have recorded every type of song 
imaginable, including several in the 
mood of the predecessors to rock 'n’ 
roll, rhythm and blues. My night- 
club act, now in mothballs because 
of my commitment to CBS-TV's 
weekly The Big Record, includes as 
varied an assortment of tunes as 
you'll find on a juke-box. On tele- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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IN SCHOOL BASSES AND CELLOS... 


Each instrument features Kay’s exclu- 
sive light-weight laminated construc- 
tion designed to withstand years of 
hard school use . . . and assuring com- 
plete protection against moisture and 
temperature variation 

Each is patiently hand-crafted for sen- 
sitive response, fine tone and handsome 
appearance 

Each (grade school, junior high and 


For free color catalog showing the complete school line of Kay 


cellos and basses, write 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 1640 WALNUT, CHICAGO 12 


APRIL-MAY, 1958 


SO WHY ACCEPT AN “‘OR EQUAL’’? 


senior high) is school-aligned and 
properly sized 

Each conforms to the rigid specifica- 
tions of the MENC String Committee 
Each can be easily serviced because 
parts are always available from Kay 
Each is backed by a two-year Kay 
Guarantee 

Each gains from Kay’s more than half- 
century heritage in the creation of fine 
instruments 
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Musical Trends and Transitions 


many years ago as a “jazz band 
player” it is rather amusing to hear 
the heated discussions still going on 
today on various types of jazz and 
popular music in general, including 
rock ‘n’ roll. At that time there were 
newspaper headlines like “Is jazz here 
to stay?” and “Jazz is corrupting the 
morals of our soldiers.” So history 
tends to repeat itself. 

We have a change of fads every 
nine years. Rock 'n’ roll is now five 
years old so should have four more 
years to go. In the past eighteen years 
such musical fads have been started 
by teen-agers from 12 to 16. We have 
them down in the Taft Grill every 
afternoon, and I like to ask them 
why they prefer certain types of mu- 
sic. A rock ‘n’ roll addict will say “It 
moves, it moves, Man”... But then 
a somewhat older girl will say “Get 
lost with that rock ’n’ roll. I liked 
it two years ago, but I like sweet 
music now.” 

At a high school dance you play 
violent music; at a college dance it 
will be slower, more melodious ma- 
terial. All over Europe today they 
have borrowed our rock 'n’ roll, and 
the kids in their teens are just as 
wild and jumping as the Americans. 
They take it even more intensely 
than we do. 

France today is jazz crazy. So are 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark. They listen to our 
records and then the arrangers of 


, | ‘O one who was known a good 


Vincent Lopez might be called the dean 
of musicians serving the American public 
today. He has seen two generations reach 
maturity and his knowledge of human na- 
ture is equal to his musical skill, as proved 
by his long engagement at New York's 
Hote! Taft, following similar successes else- 
where in his formative years. “Lopez speak- 
ing” has become a familiar slogan not only 
in personal appearances but on radio, tele- 
vision, records and the screen. 
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different bands copy the style and 
arrange the music for their own 
bands, In Germany they have some 
sensational musicians, and they play 
jazz that is out of this world. Some 
of their records are even better than 
ours. Their technique of recording 
is also first class. 


Japanese Progress 


Japan has made great progress 
musically. I made some Japanese rec- 
ords with Yosi Fogiwawa, who has 
been called “the Caruso of Japan.” 
He sang in concerts with Grace 
Moore. We also made several jazz 
records with Deforne and Hokosom- 
ita. They had a terrific beat, and 
those records became very popular 
in Japan and may soon be reissued 
here by RCA Victor. 

The whole world is changing in 
thought, in mind, in music, in 


clothes, in style, in everything. With- 
in three months they know our mu- 
sic and our types of television shows 
abroad, and after they have acquir- 
ed this knowledge they may easily 
improve on our work. There are 
several bands in Europe today as 
good as anything we have here. 

The instruments, of course, are the 
same, and it might be noted in pass- 
ing that most of them came to us 
from other countries. The saxophone 
is a French instrument. The piano 
and violin originated in Italy. Drums 
of all kinds have an African ancestry. 
But when they play jazz, they are 
playing a music that is distinctively 
American. 

Popular music is really the best 
possible index to the life of every 
generation. It always expresses the 
mood and spirit of its time. At pres- 


(Continued on page 45) 


John Sebastian’s Harmonica Joins Oriental Musicians 


—Photo, U. §. Information Agency 
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standard in professional clarinets. It’s the 
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Boosey & Hawkes 8-10, a vintage woo 
clarinet with the favored continental bore. 
Keywork of forged nickel silver, hand-fitted 
by senior craftsmen. Price of the 8-10 is 
just under two hundred dollars. Perform- 


ance just out of this world! Try it and see. 


For free literature and dealer's name, write C. Bruno & Son. In 
Dept. H-2304 460 West 34th Street, New York 


t, or 1100 Broadway, San 
Antonio, Texas. In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toront 
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Our Musical Ancestors 


HE red plush album lies open 

on the marble-topped table. 
Stiff, solemn, and quaintly garbed, 
my ancestors stare back at me. They 
do not look as though they had 
much fun. It is not easy to picture 
them swaying joyously to the scrap- 
ing of fiddles at frontier square 
dances. But of course they did. 
There is rhythm in all things. Even 
inanimate objects like a hollow tree 
respond to the proper stimulus. 

Janie’s violin also rests on the 
table. She is careless with it. I look 
at its lovely lines and wonder. Who 
were its ancestors? Who first thought 
of bowed strings? Does it have 
peculiar relatives, or prototypes in 
far off lands? And what about the 
other branches of our orchestral 
family tree—the plucked strings, the 
vibrating membranes, the beating 
reeds and all the rest? 

Nature being our first music 
teacher, and myths pointing to 
nature, it is not surprising that the 
origin of many instruments is 
shrouded in mythology. The Greeks 
believed that Hermes, messenger of 
the gods, gave the lyre to Apollo, 
god of music. To Athene, goddess 
of knowledge, goes the credit for the 
invention of the flute. Cymbals be- 
long to the Curetes, attendants of 
Zeus, and the open reed pipe to 
Pan, god of the shepherds. 

But to be more realistic, repre- 
sentations of ancient instruments 
have been uncovered at Nineveh, 
bas-reliefs on the walls of Egypt's 
tombs depict them, and bone and 
hollow wood pipes existed among 
the Asian and African peoples from 
time unknown. Certainly distinctive 
enough in appearance to stand out 
in any album are two early members 
of the sonorous tribe: the Chinese 
yu’ (wooden tiger, with saw-toothed 
back) and the Japanese mokugyo 
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(wooden fish), both for rhythm. 
Metal has a sharper voice than 
wood, and the Chinese were wise in 
its use, especially in the casting of 
bells. Bells have always been used 
extensively. The Hebrew priest, as 
mentioned in Exodus, went about 
his duties in the synagogue wearing 
many small bells on his robe. The 
Roman sentry announced his posi- 
tion, as he paced back and forth, 
with a set fastened to his tunic, and 
the ankle bracelets of the dainty 
Javanese dancing girls tinkled pleas- 
antly. With tiny bells on rods pass- 
ing through a metal hoop, the 
sistrum, used in Egyptian worship of 
Isis, is akin to our modern triangle. 
Bars of metal or wood, often sus- 
pended over resonators, were the 
primitive parents of the xylophone. 


Ancient Chinese Streetband 


—Betimann Archive 


The Japanese tekkin is not too dil. 
ferent from the Glockenspiel, so 
much admired in Janie’s High School 
Band. 

It is an understatement to say that 
the feral constituents of the drum 
clan were ghastly. Frequently a hu- 
man skull, with the crown cut out 
and covered with skin, served the 
purpose admirably. Larger drums 
were often decorated with skulls. 

A more civilized use of membrane 
appears in the onion flute, which 
operates on the same principle as the 
comb covered with tissue paper. It 
must have been interesting to play 
the flute in Malay, as it was sounded 
by a blast of air from the nose. 

The flute has not only been promi- 
nent through the ages, but most 

(Continued on page 66) 
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“University speakers 
were top performers 


on our Hi-Fi Holiday” 


Concert Tour” 


FRED WARING 


“I had always dreamed of applying hi-fi techniques to our live concerts . . . but I hadn't 
thought it could be accomplished to my satisfaction. I presented the problem to University 
engineers prior to launching our most recent nation-wide tour. Result? University provided 
the most stirring sound I had ever heard in a concert hall, so dynamically effective that we 
named our show ‘Hi-Fi Holiday.’ 

‘¢‘Hi-Fi Holiday’ made sound history . . . it was sound success—and we plan to repeat the 
tour. University deserves a low bow for their contribution to the success of our show 
—a top performer most welcome to share the stage with The Pennsylvanians anytime.*? 


*First such live stage presentation in musical and high fidelity history. 


AND HERE’S WHAT FRED WARING’S CHIEF ENGINEER HAS TO SAY... 
“Fred Waring’s 10-week ‘Hi-Fi Holiday’ needed loud- cause of their reputation for quality and reliability, but 
speakers which would withstand the abuse of a gruel- also for their constancy of performance characteristics 
ling 200-500 miles per day in a trailer truck. The which is extremely important to the exacting achieve- 


speakers had to be easy to set up in theaters, audito- ment of aural ‘balance’ and ‘perspective.’ 
riums and even large, hard-surfaced gymnasiums which, 

8) We were happy to find that these technical objectives 
each night, would be physically and acoustically dif- 

é ; : could be accomplished using various speaker types and 
ferent, yet produce high fidelity sound that would make : 

: ; ; systems from University’s standard high fidelity line. 
every seat ‘front row center. 
Not a single speaker failure occurred during the 20,000 E 
“University loudspeakers were selected not only be- mile cross-country tour.” 
Russ Turner 


can do for you! For FREE LITERATURE on speakers and components, 


your dealer for a demonstration of what Universi 
O So. Kensico Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


See 
enclosures, kits and complete systems, write Desk W-13, University Loudspeakers, Inc., 8 


LISTEN 
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Korea's Music Today 


x 


HAN PyuNG SOOK 


ECAUSE of the great interest in 

Korean art today, as shown by 
the exhibit of the Silla dynasty and 
Koryo dynasty paintings and other 
objects of art recently displayed at 
the Metropolitan Art Museum, and 
the exhibition of contemporary Ko- 
rean paintings shown at the World 
House Galleries, I feel that this is 
the right time to introduce still an- 
other form of art to this country: 
Korean Opera. 

As President of the Korean Opera 
Society of Korea for the past six 
years, I have had the pleasure of 
having as my guests many artists 
from the leading opera houses of the 
world, including the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York. 

The western operas performed in 
Korea were done by western artists 
in the original languages, all except 
Carmen and Aida. These two were 
performed in the Korean language, 
with great success, as translated by 
Uh Chi Sin, a nationally famous 
writer and linguist. 

Because of this most happy experi- 
ence of being instrumental in bring- 
ing western opera to the Korean 
people in the Korean language, I 
should like to bring to the western 
world Korean opera in a language 
understood by the western peoples: 
and now, because the bond of 
friendship is growing stronger each 
day with the American people, I be- 


The author of this informative article, 
herself a singer and all-around musician as 
well as an operatic producer and director, 
has served for some time as President of 
the Korean Opera Society and is now im 
New York, developing plans for the inter- 
pretation of Korean music to the American 
people. She has in her possession some 
unique tape recordings, eventually to be 
made available to the public on LP discs 
and already in great demand by Americans 
who have heard this music in Korea. 
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lieve that this art form, so sadly and 
so long neglected, may at this time 
serve to establish a still greater un- 
derstanding and appreciation of a 
people and a culture little known 
to Americans in the past. 

The Korean operas are based upon 
Korean folk songs and stories, some 
going as far back as 1,600 years ago. 
Korean folk music, like western mu- 
sic, requires string, wind and percus- 
sion instruments as well as vocal 
media. Most important of these are 
the Kumoongo (a Korean harp with 
six strings), the Kayageum (a small 
harp with 12 strings), the Ahsaeng 
(a Korean fiddle with seven strings), 
the Juttae and Tanso (Korean 
flutes), and two kinds of drums, the 
Chango and the Pook. 

Traditional Korean music is actu- 
ally divided into two types: court 
music and folk music, both of which 
have been developed since the Silla 
Dynasty (59 B.C.-668 A.D.). Court 
music was employed during royal 
ceremonies and festivals, while folk 


music was the medium of the farm 
family, the sailor and the public in 
general. Singing, or playing musical 
instruments, has in fact always been 
an important part of Korean life. As 
Spanish and Italian farmers love to 
sing, so do Korean farmers. The 
most impressive vocalists are to be 
found on Chin-Do island, off the 
southern coast, where every islander, 
irrespective of sex, can sing hun- 
dreds of songs to enchant strangers 
and citizens alike. 

It is because of the freedom of 
spirit in rhythm and melody that 
Korean music had such great impact 
upon neighboring peoples so long 
ago; now that this part of Korea is 
free, this horizon has been extended 
to the entire free world. >>> 


Li Palace Orchestra Plays Ancient Korean Music 


—U. §. Army Photo 
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Folk dance teachers loved them—the 36 folk 
dances we issued several years ago—and demanded 
more! So...we have just added 49 new dances 
(from 15 countries not previously represented) to 
make up a complete series called the “World of 
Folk Dances.”” Naturally, complete and illustrated 
instructions accompany each dance, so that you 
can teach folk dancing even if you're not an expert. 


“The World of Folk Dances” is a graded series— 
from the easiest dances to the most difficult. Within 


Tmk(s) 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


APRIL-MAY, 1958 


“WORLD FOLK DANCES” 


85 DANCES...FROM 26 COUNTRIES 


each album, the dances require approximately the 
same degree of skill. Instructions were prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Michael Herman, nationa! and 
international authorities in this field. Recordings 
are by the Michael Herman Folk Dance Orchestra. 


The entire series of 85 dances is now available on 
seven LP or twenty-one 45 rpm albums—each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record dealer's 
store. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 


Educational Services, Dept. E-32 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 

Please send me the folder listing recordings of the “World 
of Folk Dances.” 


' NAME___ 


ADDRESS 


city__ ZONE_ STATE 
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What Price Deg 


Avis BLIVEN CHARBONNEL 


HE urge to express my dis- 

turbed emotions over the status 
quo of the private music instructor 
has harrassed me for many months. 
The noticeable change which has 
affected the security of the private 
music teacher is apparent and seri- 
ous. Thus, it seems imperative for 
the teacher to understand and com- 
bat that which is undermining his 
security and menacing his future. 

I am referring to the pressure 
bearing down on him from schools 
and colleges for a B.A. and M.A. de- 
gree, which the applicant must pre- 
sent or be considered ineligible. 

Is it logical to assume that a de- 
gree is superior in value to an 
individually specialized, intimate 
course from a great artist and teach- 
er? Must one infer that a general 
knowledge of music is superior to a 
syllabus adapted to a_ particular 
talent or that factual knowledge 
adds anything to his interpretations? 

I am thinking of a very excellent 
and talented pianist and teacher 
who, in order to qualify for a post 
superior to the one she held, was 
forced to obtain an M.A. degree 
from a well known music conserva- 
tory. She took a course in ear train- 
ing, which she didn’t need, also 
theory and music appreciation. Fi- 
nally she was required to compose 
a fugue, for which she had no talent. 
In one of the courses she concen- 
trated on the works of one great 


Avis Bliven Charbonnel is well known as 
a concert pianist, teacher, lecturer and 
writer, with headquarters in Providence, 
R. I. A pupil of the great Leschetizky, she 
is a past President 0; she Leschetizky Asso- 
ciation of America a; u also served for four 
years on the Faculty of Sarah Lawrence 
College. Her courageous statements may be 
considered definitely controversial. 
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composer. When she had finished, 
I asked her if she played his com- 
positions with greater imagination 
and sensitivity than before she took 
the course and her answer was a 
most emphatic “No.” 

Again one of the most brilliant 
musicians I have ever known, a most 
gifted singer, pianist, organist and 
choir director, who over a_ period 
of years had been tutored by the 
greatest teachers in the world, ap- 
plied for a college position. But 
when he was advised his credentials 
must include an M.A., he withdrew 
his application. Thus one is justified 
in assuming that pupils of any of the 
great teachers (deceased or living), 
let us say Auer, Sevcik, Marchesi, 
DeReszke, Leschetizky, Matthay, 
Phillip or Casals, to name but a few, 
would be classified as ineligible, un- 
less they presented a degree! 


Loss of Rewards 


Thus conditioned, the private 
teacher is deprived of the great 
pleasure as well as the rewards of 
maturing and launching a potential 
artist, of perpetuating the interpreta- 
tions of great artists who were free 
from the rules, regulations and time 
pressure of an organized, established 
school. 

A sensitive and beautiful interpre- 
tation does not depend on factual 
knowledge one has acquired to make 
it an artistic communication. Music 
is basically an emotional art. Name 
any emotion, if you will, that is not 
felt and carried directly from inter- 
preter to listener, by musical sounds. 
In the final analysis, a beautiful, 
sensitive and moving interpretation 
is an emotional experience for the 
performer and the audience alike. 


How much longer can the private 
teacher resist this unreasonable pres- 
sure? Or, to put it another way, 
how much longer must he limit his 
teaching to beginners, many of whom 
refuse to practice, or high-school 
students, pressured by homework, or 
adults, seeking casual entertainment? 

I suggest that the qualifications 
for teaching in a college should in- 
clude the performance of a program 
of comprehensive compositions, be- 
fore a board of eminent critics, 
rather than a degree amounting to 
a “Union Card.”" The discussion of a 
submitted syllabus should conclude 
the interview. One who can _ pass 
such a test gains nothing of addition- 
al merit with the holding of the 


“Union Card.” >>> 


Under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Program for Cultural Pre- 
sentations, which is administered by 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy, the American Ballet The- 
atre will leave on April 25 for a five 
months’ tour of Europe and Iron 
Curtain countries, and the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
to be conducted by Leonard Bern- 
stein and Dimitri Mitropoulos, will 
depart on April 28 for an eleven- 
country tour of South America. 
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Formations 


included—$2.00 eac 


for the Half-Time Show 


BAND PAGEANTRY 


by HAL BERGAN 


A collection containing five complete shows, seventeen 
different charts plus the music for each. 
Director's Score .... 


Many single Quickstep Band 
Arrangements with formations 


A New Trend... 
PRECISION MARCHING DRILLS 


with sure fire arrangements in the 


by Hugh Conrad 
BIRTH OF THE BLUES © MARCH OF THE TOYS 
FINE AND DANDY more on the way 


EA. 
QUICKSTEP... $290 


.50 


Technic Books 


MARCHING MANEUVER SERIES . . . 10 Volumes—each by an authority in his special field. 
Contains complete instructions for Letter Formations, Street Routines, Field Routines, 
Special Maneuvers, etc. Price—each $1.00. 
BATON TWIRLING SERIES... Forrest McAllister and George T. Bennet—in FOUR 
Volumes. Price—each $1.00. 
THE ART OF BATON SPINNING .. . Benner & Painter—A scientific organization of 
technics in TWO Volumes. Price—each $1.75. 
THE ART OF GUN SPINNING . . . Benner & Painter—in TWO eee 


Volumes. Price—each $1.00. 


Dept. |! 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


APRIL-MAY, 1958 


619 W. 54th ST. > NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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A New Look 


into the Singer’s Throat 


VIRGIL 


V ANY times in recent centuries 
4 accidentally discovered truths 
have proved the falsity of accepted 
traditions. Quite by accident I dis- 
covered the pharyngeal formings 
which create the vowels. This dis- 
covery provided the answers to many 
questions I had been asking for 
years. I am sure that it will be bene- 
ficial to all who want to know more 
about the actual processes of pho- 
nation and vocal physiology. 

The vowel ah is universally ac- 
cepted as the product of an extreme- 
ly open throat, the “ideal vowel 
sound,” the “best open vowel 
sound,” the “matrix vowel,” etc., 
and ee is supposedly the product oi 
the smallest (“constricted” or nearly 
closed) throat. The following is an 
analysis of the “open throat vowel” 
ah, as observed by the author. 

When the soft palate and tongue- 
curve (the rear of the tongue-blade) 
are held furthest from each other, 
the singer or speaker will be easily 
convinced that his throat (pharynx) 
feels wide open, and if it feels wide 
open it must be wide open. This is 
logical! Inhalation while the soft 
palate and tongue-curve are so po- 
sitioned will prove to his satisfac- 
tion that his analysis is correct. His 
believing is made easier by the psy- 
chology practiced daily by millions, 
i.e., “If you believe it to be so, it 
will be so.” 


Virgil Phemister of Indianapolis has 
been teaching music for more than 25 years, 
originally studying in New York and ma- 
joring im voice and composition. His experi- 
ments in vocal physiology are a development 
of the discoveries of Manuel Garcia, and 
the conclusions presented in this article are 
provocative, to say the least. 
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What is the truth? It is this: The 
mouth — wide open or otherwise — 
is not the pharynx. The vowel ah 
requires for its creation the smallest 
vowel-form (opening, passageway) 
of which the pharynx is capable. 
The pharyngeal form for ah is too 
small to permit passage of a small 
lead pencil. It is the form “one iota 
of tongue-back tension” removed 
from that form which produces the 
death rattle. The death rattle occurs 
only when the unconscious person is 
supine. When lying prone, an un- 
conscious person’s tongue is held 
by gravity away from the rear pha- 
ryngeal wall, thereby permitting the 
passage of air. Otherwise, subcon- 
sciously applied tension to the 
tongue (genioglossus) is all that 
ever keeps us from being suffocated 
by our tongues. We learn the tensing 
trick amid squalls of fear and sur- 
prise in our cradles. To fail to learn 
it is fatal. 

A noisy breather breathes through 
the pharyngeal form which phonates 


ah. A silent breather uses the greate1 
tongue-tension required for phon- 
ating eh or ee. Some writers have 
praised the “wide open throat” 
which they fancy exists while they 
sleep. The “wide open throat” of a 
sleeping person is that which ac 
companies the “relaxed” tongue, i.e., 
the form required for the vowel ah. 

How open is “wide open”? That 
is the troublesome question. It may 
be possible that many writers have 
asked it. If so, publishers have made 
that question taboo, for I have never 
found it in print. Any teacher who 
“authoritatively” instructs a pupil 
to get his throat open should be 
asked to state the measure of open- 
ness which exists against that which 
is desired. When the throat is 
“open”, what is the size of its open- 
ing? When it is wide open, is it 
large enough to permit passage of 
a large artichoke, a medium-sized 
Brussels sprout, or a bean of the 
Swiss navy? Is the “wide open 
throat” a problem in metaphysics 
or is it a measureable physical re- 
ality? On what authority does the 
teacher make his statement? Has he 
seen the opening in question, or is 
he, too, inspired? (Undoubtedly, 
most teachers would like to ask 
their teachers these questions.) 

No one should fear to ask what 
are the smallest and largest openings 
possible for a given vowel. Obvious- 
ly, the instruction to “get the throat 
more open” implies the use of more 
than one size of opening for the 
vowel. Should the attempt to open 
the throat ‘wide’ succeed, the re- 
sulting vowel would not be ai. 

It is very easy to watch the phar- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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HAMMOND 


Arrangements by 


MARK LAUB 


BALDWIN 
Arrangements by 


JERRY GERARD 


Four unusually fine collections of the outstanding popular 


songs from the BMI repertoire . . . favorite standards that 
are played and sung wherever music is heard. Included 
are “The Song from Moulin Rouge,” “Because of You.” 


HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
Twenty-Four selections appropriate for every im- 


portant American holiday . . . arranged by Mark 


Laub for Spinet Model M and Pre-set Models $1.50 


HITS FOR THE HAMMOND SPINET ORGAN 
Twelve of the most popular successes arranged by 


Mark Laub... 
Rouge, Because of You, and other favorites. $1.50 


contains The Song from Moulin 


New arrangements by Mark Laub... 


songs and college melodies . . . 


RECENT HAMMOND ORGAN FOLIOS 


FORTY FAVORITE SONGS FOR THE HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN 
a complete repertoire of popular hits, classic folk 


the perfect collection for home singing. . . . . $1.50 


WURLITZER 
Arrangements by 


LOUIS HOLLINGSWORTH 


CONN 


Arrangements by 


MARK LAUB 


“It’s a Big, Wide. Wonderful World” and many other 

outstanding selections. Special arrangements for each 

instrument are by nationally recognized authorities. 
Price: $1.50 each 


SPINET HAMMOND FOR THE HOME 
Ten of the world’s most beautiful melodies ar- 
ranged by Mark Laub .. . contains classic pieces 


by Schumann, Wagner and others. . . . $1.25 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SONG BOOK 


A collection of 20 of the foremost college song hits 
. includes “On Wisconsin.” “Rambling Wreck 


From Georgia Tech” and many others. $1.50 


Sole Selling Agent 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Personal Recollections 


of a Music Teacher 


AS a child I had the unusual ad- 
vantage of being allowed to 
play by ear and improvise on the 
piano as much as I wished. I spent 
hours exploring chords on our old 
“square grand” piano. I can still 
remember the thrill that came the 
day when ! happened on the notes 
that (I later learned) make a dimin- 
ished seventh chord! I found that if 
you moved each of the notes down 
a half-step, you made four other 
fascinating chords. 

An older sister taught me how to 
read music, and we played many 
duets together. 


When I was eight years old I was 
eager to have German lessons at the 
little school that I attended, but the 
lessons were a rather expensive “ex- 
tra”. The German teacher said I 
could have the lessons if I would 
play the piano when the children 
sang songs in class. She put on the 
music-rack a chunky little book of 
unaccompanied German folk songs; 
—each tune was followed by innu- 
merable verses, written with strange- 
looking letters that I supposed must 
be German. She opened the book and 
asked me to play Die Lorelei, and I 
read the tune correctly. The children 
sang the song quite feebly, and she 
asked me, “Why don’t you play the 
chords?” I answered, “There aren't 
any written,” She said, “But can’t 


ingela Diller is truly a pioneer in the 
teaching of musicianship as applied to the 
piano. Her latest book, “The Splendor of 
Music,” has just been published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. As music educator, author, 
lecturer and inventor of the Diller Key- 
board, she has influenced music teaching in 
this country for over half a century. In 
1953 Miss Diller received a Guggenheim 
Foundation Award, which gave her the 
necessary leisure for writing her latest book. 
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you play the chords anyway?” So, 
taking my courage literally in both 
hands, I played Die Lorelei, making 
up a chord accompaniment that sat- 
isfied the teacher and kept the class 
going. And the German _ lessons 
began the next dav! 

I did not have a real piano teacher 
until I was twelve, but by then | 
was doing some teaching myself. My 
first pupils were two little cousins, 
Harry, who was 9, and Helen, who 
was 8. I thought it would be inter- 
esting to teach each of them by a 
different “method”, and see which 
one got on better. 


Comparing Methods 


We owned a Virgil. Practice Clav- 
ier, and I decided that Harry should 
learn piano-playing on this instru- 
ment. It was a piano keyboard rest- 
ing on four legs. The keys moved 
as in piano action, but the sound 
that resulted when a key was pressed 
down was not a tone, but a sharp, 
metallic click. By moving a lever you 
could produce a second click from 
each key as it was released. The ob- 
ject of your efforts to play on the 
instrument was to move your fingers 
with equal speed up and down, so 
that the up-click of one key came 
exactly with the down-click of the 
next one. This was supposed to give 
a perfect legato touch. 

Harry spent painful practice per- 
iods trying to make his fingers move 
with equal speed up and down, so 
that the clicks would coincide. Only 
after this had been successfully ac- 
complished was he allowed to trans- 
fer these motions to the piano. This 
was always a dramatic moment. 
Harry's ears had grown so accustom- 
ed to listening to “clicks”, that he 


was surprised and thrilled to discov- 
er that what he was now doing was 
really making music. However, the 
process of learning pieces on the 
Clavier was slow and boring, and 
playing the piano was a rare event. 

Helen loved experimenting on the 
piano, picking out tunes by ear, and 
playing chords to go with them. So 
I taught her from the musical stand 
point, rather than from the purely 
technical one I was using on Harry. 

Harry gave up his lessons at the 
end of a year! Helen, however, con- 
tinued studying, and later became a 
very creative music teacher. 

Encouraged by my experience with 
Helen, I gave piano lessons to some 
of the children in our neighborhood. 
I was teaching, I’m afraid, by a sort 
of “hit or miss” procedure. But the 
children seemed to like their lessons 
and kept on coming, and I certainly 
loved teaching them. I was learning 
all the time, and my passion for 
teaching music grew by leaps and 
bounds. 

While I was doing this experi- 
menting, I had the good fortune to 
meet an inspiring teacher, Miss Alice 
Fowler. I studied with her from the 
age of fourteen to seventeen. She 
introduced me to a world of music 
literature that I barely knew existed. 
When I went to her for my first les- 
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son, | remember that I played the 
Bach D minor Jnvention, Heller's 
Curious Story and Gottschalk’s Cra- 
dle Song! She seemed surprised at 
the music that I was playing, and 
thought that I should be studying 
far more mature compositions. She 
started me on a study of great piano 
literature, beginning with the first 
volume of Bach's Well-Tempered 
Clavier, and the first volume of the 
Beethoven Sonatas. Though my tech- 
nique was undeveloped, I worked 
verv hard, and we covered a great 
deal of ground. 

My musical curiosity was 
and this she continually stimulated. 
For instance, one dav she gave me a 
collection of Schumann songs, re- 
marking that I would enjoy reading 
them, and perhaps would try to play 
them as piano pieces, incorporating 
as much of the accompaniment as | 
could with the vocal line. It was a 
novel and delightful experience, and 
I have been playing songs this way 


great, 


ever since. 


Musical Experience 


Surely, part of the teacher's re 
sponsibility is to see that her students 
have a wide range of musical experi 
ence, and Alice Fowler stressed this 
point of view during my early, im 
pressionable years. I look back on 
these three vears of musical stimula- 
tion under guidance with deep 
gratitude and affection. 

Shortly after this I was engaged 
to teach piano in a girls’ school in 
New York. At this school I learned a 
great deal, as the pupils were of vary- 
ing ages (some as old as myself!). 
Each pupil had to have a new piece 
to play at the monthly concerts, and 
I was kept busy collecting and pre 
paring pieces that could be learned 
in tour weeks. 

I was given a tree hand to develop 
a music curriculum. So I organized 
a class in what I called “Musician 
ship” for the students who were tak 
ing piano lessons. I found that it 
saved a great deal of time, teaching 
the basic elements of music to a 
group of children, instead of saving 
the same thing over and over again 
to each individual piano pupil, This 
plan of correlating group work in 
musicianship with individual piano 
lessons has been the basis of my 
teaching ever since. 

Another of my duties was to chap- 
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erone a group of the older students 
to a series of Philharmonic concerts. 
The day before each concert I was 
given an hour to prepare them for 
what they were going to hear. I used 
this time to tell them about the 
instruments and to talk about the 
music that was to be played. I bor- 
rowed the scores from the library 
and studied them first myself, so as 
to be able to bring out the important 
points in talking about the music. 
The girls learned to sing the princi- 
pal themes of the symphonies that 
were to be played, and learned some- 
thing about musical form. “Program 
music” was the easiest to discuss, as 
the pieces had definite stories. 

The high spot for me one winte1 
was hearing for the first time the 
Richard Strauss tone poems, Don 
Juan and Also Sprach Zarathustra. 
In the latter piece the girls were 
fascinated to see each of the trom- 
bone players rolling a newspape! and 
shoving it into the bell of his instru- 
ment. I learned afterwards that the 
Strauss score called for muted trom- 
bones, and that the symphony or- 
chestra possessed no mutes. 

Hearing these concerts myself and 
trving to make the music interesting 
to these immature voung students 
was an invaluable experience. 

My next job after the girls’ board 
ing-schoo! was teaching Theory in 
the Music School Settlement on East 
3rd Street. This was the first music 
school settlement in New York, and 
had been founded by Miss Emilie 
Waener in 1894. 

Miss Wagner was a courageous and 
adventurous soul who came to New 
York in the early 1890's. She was 
deeply interested in social problems, 
and had the firm conviction that mu- 
sic lessons should be given to every 
child who wanted them. 

Miss Wagner's idea of teaching 
music to underprivileged children 
expanded rapidly, and by the time 
I met her and was engaged to teach 
there, the school was well organized 
and was housed in its own building, 
55 East Third Street. Later David 
Mannes became its inspired and far- 
seeing director, and music school 
settlements sprang up ail over the 
country. The New York School still 
flourishes, and is a most important 
social and cultural center for that 
section of the city. 

I taught there for 17 years, and 
became head of the Theory Depart- 


ment. Since Theory in some form or 
other was a required subject, I came 
in contact with hundreds of students, 
young and old, who were playing 
various instruments or singing, Some 
of them grew up to be professional 
performers or teachers. 

The children of the neighborhood 
clamored for lessons. On Saturday 
mornings the house was so crowded 
that one child, I remember, was tak- 
ing a violin lesson at the turn of the 
stairs, because there was no studio 
available. The children tumbled ove1 
themselves to come and learn about 
music. 

In this human laboratory I learned 
a great deal about teaching music,— 
what not to teach, and something of 
what to teach and how to do it. 


Elizabeth Quaile 


I made many warm friends among 
both teachers and students at the 
Music School Settlement. Among 
them was Elizabeth Quaile. Our mu- 
sical ideas dovetailed perfectly, and 
we became devoted friends. After we 
left the Settlement School we taught 
together for five years at the Mannes 
Music School. In 1921 we founded 
the Diller-Quaile School of Music in 
New York City. This is a progressive 
school, methods otf 


music study for the education of chil- 


using modern 


dren and young people, and is also 
a training-school for teachers. 
Miss Quaile and I had always been 
aware of the necessity of a close cor- 
relation of the student's theoretical 
work with the music he was studving, 
so this was the principle on which 
the school operated. We developed 
a curriculum of Musicianship taught 
in graded classes, closely co-ordinated 
with each student's individual in 
strumental lesson. For instance, what 
was learned in class about chords, 
structure, stvle, etc., was used at once 
in the piano lessons. The door was 
wide open between the room where 
a student wrote in counterpoint, and 
the room where he played a Fugue 


harmony classroom 


between the 
where he learned about the structure 
and function of the Neapolitan 6th 
chord, and the piano studio, where 
he recognized the dramatic use ol 
this chord as he began to play the 
Chopin G minor Ballade, This plan 
of correlating Musicianship classes 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The sound and soul of a great musical instrument — its ultimate tone — is born 


— — from fine materials in the hands of dedicated craftsmen 


THE HAMILTON PIANO 
THE ACROSONIC PIANO 


THL ORGA-SONIC ORGAN 
THE BALDWIN ORGAN 


THE BALOWIN GRANO 
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From wood and steel, from mind and spirit, from labor and 
a love of music, a sound is born. It is the Baldwin Tone...the 
world-famous voiee of the Baldwin Piano. 

Fine tone is both the first and last specification to which 
all Baldwins are built. Starting right with the wood, tone is 
the matter of first concern. From a treasure house of precious 
woods from all over the world, Baldwin chooses only the fin- 
est. Sounding boards of seasoned spruce are what Stradivarius 
would have called “violin wood? The same is true even of 
such details as the rock maple bridges between strings and 
sounding boards...with selected boxwood cappings to 
brighten tone in the upper ranges. And fine wood is but one 
example of the extra quality it takes to make tone. 


if 


For final tonal approval, the Baldwin must pass the test 
of the world’s greatest concert pianists, scores of whom have 
chosen the Baldwin as their only piano for performances. 

The same loving craftsmanship that goes into the Baldwin 
Piano has also brought forth the new family of Baldwin-built 
Organs. Here are instruments completely electronic, thor- 
oughly modern in concept, yet true in every way to the his- 
toric ideal of the Baldwin Tone. The Baldwin Organ is an 
instrument of the utmost purity and is so recognized by lead- 
ing organists everywhere. 

Listen to an instrument built by Baldwin. A moment's re- 
flection will tell you, too, why the Baldwin Tone is the world’s 
most sought-after musical experiepce. 


Though marketed under their own separatety 
famous names, there is only one standard 

of quality for the Baldwin-built piano or organ. 
It is the Baldwin standard of conscientious 
craftsmanship, true musical value. 
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merican Musicals in Europe 


I may be more than mere chance 

that the man who introduced 
the American musical to West Eur- 
opean audiences is a Vienna-born 
American producer, Dr. Marcel 
Prawy, who received his DCL trom 
Vienna University. Though he smil- 
ingly calls himself a “man with a 
mission” when chatting with a friend, 
he would never utte: such words in 
public, for his mien is as modest as 
his wavs. 

A couple of weeks ago I had the 
good fortune to spend an afternoon 
with him in one of the cozy lounges 
of a mid-Manhattan hotel, after he 
had just finished one of his regular 
“scouting tours” across the country 
in search of new scores, new actors, 
singers and dancers. brietcase 
was stuffed with options for a dozen 
musicals and tentative contracts with 
aspiring young American artists. 
Prawy is an energetic, stage-struck 
man, a tall, slim figure with a strik- 
ingly young face (he is in his early 
forties). Far from assuming the part 
of the busy producer, he first discus- 
sed in a scholarly way his “hobby’’— 
introducing the American musical in 


Brenda Lewis in Vienna’s “Kiss Me Kate” 


ROBERT BREUER 


Europe. Later, he warmed up to the 
topic. 

“It all started”, he said. “when I 
first came over after World War II. 
In contrast to the dying stage of the 
Viennese operetta— (no outstanding 
new work had been created since 
Johann Strauss, and Suppe 
who symbolized its golden age, and 
Lehar, Fall, Kalman, Oscar Straus 
and Robert Stolz, whom you might 
call the masters of its silver era)—I 
found Broadway blossoming forth 
with new musicals. I was startled 
from the beginning and I kept pon- 
dering for many long months about 
this seemingly juxtapositional situ- 


ation. 


Escapist Operetta 


“Finally I arrived at some solu- 
tions. It dawned upon me that the 
old European operetta meant noth- 
ing else but escapism for the many 
people who were eager to live for a 
blessed hour or two in a_ benign 
dream world. But the inexorable 
presence clamoring for tough reality 
proved perilous for those who longed 


for a secure haven. The talking mov- 
ies, furthermore, had developed to 
such an extent that not even a stage 
manager of Reinhardt’s calibre could 
have matched their luscious mise- 
en-scene. Could this expensive film 
world be copied and brought suc- 
cessfully to the stage? When the Hal- 
ler-revues started in Berlin, enorm- 
ous sums were thrown out the win- 
dow. What thev offered was a tre- 
mendous spectacle, a delight lor eyes 
and ears:—and vet, those revues were 
unable either to replace the operetta 
or to substitute for a Hollywood- 
made movie. 

“It was evident to me that the re 
vival of the classic operetta—dead 
lor decades—touched political pro 
blems, too. Empires had crumbled, 
new republics had sprung up in 
their place, audiences all over Europe 
preferred realistic plays with every- 
day dialogue as spoken by ordinary 
people. Contemporary with Kern's 
Show Boat, Europe had its first mu 
sical in the Three Penny Opera by 
Brecht and Weill. A beginning had 
been made, although we were far 

(Continued on page 54) 


Max Lorenz as an Austrian Buffalo Bill 


—Rudolf Pittner Photos 
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DISTINCTIVELY 


different... 
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DALLAPE ORGANTONE 


This famous, all-purpose model has 3 sets of 
treble reeds, including medium and bassoon 
set in tone chamber. Ideal for orchestral and 
recording work, and for small combinations. 


Demanded and acclaimed by top performers everywhere, the new, jewel-like 
Dallape is truly the professional accordion. Built with all the meticulous care of 
the finest watch, Dallape is the dignified expression of American design 
genius and Italian craftsmanship. Unsurpassed for its rich, dynamic tone, 

fast response, and clean, classic style, the distinctive Dallape assures the 
superb performance for which it has a/ways been noted. Tremendous 

carrying power true to the Dallape tradition. Perfectly balanced 

for easier handling. See it—-try it! 


DALLAPE—Since 1877 Makers of Accordions of the Highest Character 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. + CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


1958 


Exclusive Distributors: Dallape, Scandalli, Camerano Accordions 
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7HO first made that statement 

I do not know, but one of my 
very best music teachers said it 
often! A truly great vocal teacher, 
the late Augusto Vannini, was also 
the first clarinetist of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra for some twenty- 
six years; he certainly knew mu- 
sicians! On the orchestra’s many tours 
these men lived together for weeks, 
day and night; their habits and 
“temperaments” were no secret to 
each other. 

Perhaps when Mr. Vannini saw 
himself in the mirror he applied 
the statement to himself too. I do 
not know; for he was an honest man, 
and, like other fine musicians, would 
readily admit that we do have some 
qualities which often appear in the 
form of undesirable traits. 

Psychologists probably have us 
neatly catalogued, and can readily 
explain why some musicians display 
unlikeable dispositions. Perhaps they 
are happy to subscribe to the aphor- 
ism that “those who are Tempera- 
mental are 90% Temper and 10% 
Mental!” Yet to completely under- 
stand and appreciate the peculiar 
combination of attitudes and emo- 
tional reflexes of a musician, per- 
haps it is necessary actually to be 
one. 

Before pleading completely guilty 
of such strange and unpredictable 


The author of this forthright article is 
Minister of Music at the First Methodist 
Church of Bradenton, Florida. As a teacher 
of singing Mr. Jeffries has served the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Education and the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration, besides con- 
ducting choruses and orchestras in oratorios 
and concert programs. He is also a past cen- 
tributor to the columns of MUSIC 
JOURNAL. 
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“I Love Music... 


But | Hate Musicians” 


ARTHUR B. JEFFRIES 


traits, we should allow a wide area 
of doubt and misunderstanding as 
to the absolute truth of the accusa- 
tion. It is easy to develop a reputa- 
tion, sometimes built upon false im- 
pressions, or to become “classified” 
because of the actions of a minority. 
There are some animals which bear 
false reputations, as for example the 
innocent porcupine. Despite general 
opinion, this little animal cannot 
throw its quills. In the human fam- 
ily psychologists tell us that there is 
no truth in the belief that red-headed 
folks have a hair-trigger temper or 
are easily inflamed. If we find one 
who is guilty, we feel that the state- 
ment is verified. Similarly one tem- 
peramental musician seems to prove 
that all are of like disposition! 

In my work, as a vocal teacher 
and choral conductor, I have en- 
countered many musicians, from stu- 
dents to hired soloists, the latter 
supposedly the worst offenders, I have 
found that the greater the mu- 


sician, the less the temperament! 
Some who “speak their mind” are 
merely showing off because they 
think it’s “professional” to do so. 
Others, who have really mastered 
their art, truly know whereof they 
speak, and they are fully justified. 
The troublesome ones are those who 
are trying to become something, and 
believe that a show of temper will 
gain them attention. These are not 
true musicians! 

Recently a Choir Director took up 
a new church position, and was 
shown a portion of one letter of rec- 
ommendation, — the portion that 
clinched the committee’s decision to 
engage him. It read, “He is sensitive 
to his music, but is not tempera- 
mental.” There are hosts of mu- 
sicians who are deeply engrossed in 
their work, who enter into the 
changeable moods and spirits of 
their music, yet who have learned to 
live in society without displaying 
any exceptional emotional twists. 


Things Have Changed 


Today the adverse reputation is 
not as wide-spread as it was some 
years ago. Artists and musicians meet 
their public at close range. Some 
face T-V cameras, where every ex- 
pression must be friendly and down 
to-earth. 

If there is any truth in the general 
opinion about musicans’ tempera- 
ment, there may be some logical rea- 
sons why the ingredients which 
make up a musician tend to make 
him a problem in society. The study 
and performance of music is intri- 
cately involved with the aesthetic as 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Of all the instrumental 
offerings, the piano 
gives promise of the 
greatest carry-over of 
h ] ] 99 
music from school to community life 
(Quoted from the valuable new publication, ‘‘Key- d 
board Experience and Piano Class Instruction” ; 
Published by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., Price $1.00) 
The Music and Education Department of the Wurlitzer Company 
offers the following to Music Educators throughout the nation: 
1. Piano Teaching Workshops 4, “Careers in Music With Piano Background” Poster 
2. Free Showing of “Pianorama” Film 5. “Piano Teaching as a Profession” Poster 
3. New “Piano in Today's Schools” Booklet 6. Periodic Bulletins on Class Piano Activities . 
7. Counsel and Services of Fay Templeton Frisch 2: 
Should you have any questions or problems, 4 
please write to Wurlitzer, attention of the The Wurliteer Company as 
Music and Education Department. Music and Education Dept. 957, DeKalb, Illinois | 
Please send me information on the following, if 
WURLI : ZE R circle numbers: 1% 2 3 4 5 6 7 f 
' 
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LOVE MUSIC . . . BUT I HATE MUSICIANS” 


(Continued from page 42) 


well as the technical. There are 
realistic mechanics which one must 
know and be able to perform, while 
emotionally saturated with the com- 
poser’s intended moods and _ inflec- 
tions. The work is an expression ol 
human feelings, without which music 
would seem uninspired and lifeless. 
The creator (composer) and the in- 


terpreter (performer) must experi- 


ence these emotional changes, or 
nothing will be projected. In study- 
ing and presenting his performance, 
the artist must play around with his 
sensitivities, must allow his mental 
reactions to bend and vary in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of what he 
is interpreting. The rapid and sud 
den changes of such emotional ex- 
pressions are his daily experience; 


Music for the young folk 


ALL THROUGH THE YEAR 


RIME RHYTHM AND SONG 


SONGS CHILDREN SING 


Do you receive our Catalog, 
Desk Book and Octavo Miniatures? 


If not, write us! 


New and much-needed material for kindergarten—songs, rhythmic 
activities, singing games. Small folk love it. 


An up-to-the-minute primary song book with the child’s own 
interests as the subject matter. 


FATHER HEAR THY CHILDREN SING 
Fills a long-felt need. Provides sacred songs for the young child in 
his own language about a world he knows. 


150 favorites arranged in modern guise—nursery, folk, patriotic 
and traditional songs, lullabies, carols, and hymns. 


Price $1.50 


Price $1.50 


Price $1.50 


Price 60 Cents 


SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY company 


PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Aan. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JULY 2-22, 1958 


Teachers’ Courses in Piano, Voice, Theory, Music History. 


Master Classes—Roy Henderson, Voice (Teacher of 
Kathleen Ferrier), Margaret Miller Brown, Piano; 
Sacred Music—Charles Peaker; Opere Workshop— 
Ernesto Barbini, Herman Geiger-Torel. 


Special Teachers' Course on the Carl Orff Method, 
"Music for Children", July 7-12. 


For complete information: Office of the Principal, 
135 College Street, Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada. 
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it is not abnormal that they might 
tend to carry over into everyday liv- 
ing. Emotions are developed to a 
very high degree, refined and sharp- 
ened, making it a difficult task to 
control them at all times. 

The individual who shows no re- 
action to emotional impulses, who 
is undisturbed by pressures and dis- 
tractions, may be too insensitive ever 
to become a musician! If a signifi- 
cant word or phrase leaves him un- 
disturbed, if chord sequences and 
musical nuances make no impression 
upon him, his own interpretation 
will affect no one. His music will 
have no heart, no warmth, no emo 
tion. 

There are those extroverts who are 
excellent show-people, who impress 
I-V and other audiences with their 
personalities, but rarely are such 
showmen the type of musicians who 
influence any but the shallowest ad- 
mirers. There is no depth, no sub- 
tlety, no challenge to one’s deeper 
emotions. 


Musical Temperament 


In attempting to estimate a young 
person’s potential as a prospective 
musician, in addition to talent, 
health, ambition, diligence and men- 
tality, the wise judge always looks 
for the more subtle quality of a 
musical nature—call it musical tem 
perament if you wish. Is he sensi- 
tive enough? Is music to him a sci- 
ence, or an art, or is he well bal 
anced between the two? Yet it is this 
musical requisite which may possibly 
get him into trouble or earn the 
criticism of having temperament! 

The truth is that a real musician 
has a very strong character indeed. 
He has learned to subdue powertul 
traits when they are out of place, 
and to control his natural inclina- 
tions in society. He has mastered the 
art of self-control far more than most 
other people have found it necessary 
to do. He is born sensitive, “touchy,” 
sometimes introvertive, vet he has 
developed strength of character by 
asserting will-power over his own in 
stincts. All his emotions may be 
easily aroused; he may suffer pro- 
found strife within himself, while 
using all his will-power to stifle a 
natural outburst. Somehow he must 
learn to release the emotional floods 
in his musical work, and yet bind 
and control them at all other times. 
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Of necessity he must at various times 
be tender-hearted, romantic, impas- 
sioned, vivacious, excitable, demure, 
aggressive, loving, militant, religious 
or worldly, as the mood of the music 
demands. Some lesser musicians have 
not learned this controlled manip- 
ulation of their emotions, but re- 
main susceptible to them in all cir- 
cumstances. More matured musicians 
are likewise matured in self-control. 


The one who unleashes his feelings 
at every opportunity, who calls atten- 
tion to himself by eccentric actions 
which are obviously “put on,” de- 
serves no sympathy. <A_ certain 
amount of understanding should be 
granted to all those who diligently 
strive to become perfect in the arts, 
but beyond that it is sometimes 
necessary to treat them as spoiled 
children, which indeed sometimes 
they are! 

We could never expect to hear in- 
spiring music from a group of sing- 
ers or instrumentalists who were 
merely play-acting. They MUST feel 
their music in order to project it 
with feeling. The emotions cannot 
be “faked; there must be a genuine 
impulse, a deep sensation of realism, 
a sincere desire to impart their feel- 
ings to an audience. Whether we like 
it or not, a musician has to be of a 
sensitive nature. Destroy it and we 
destroy the heart and soul of music. 
We should learn to understand, and, 
if necessary, tolerate the musician! 
If vou love music, remember that 
there could be none without mu- 
sicians to create it! >>> 


The Royal Conservatory of Music 
of Toronto, Canada, announces that 
applications for music scholarships 
must be completed and submitted 
before April 15 and that requests 
for bursary aid for the Summer 
School must be sent to the Principal 
prior to May 15. 


Major events occurring at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music during 
April include a concert by the St. 
Andrews Presbyterian Church Choir, 
April 6, and performances of three 
operas — Offenbach’s Marriage by 
Lantern, Hindemith’s There and 
Back and Vaughan Williams’ Riders 
to the Sea—to be presented on April 
25 and April 26. 
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MUSICAL TRENDS AND TRANSITIONS 
(Continued from page 26) 


ent we are living in a violent age, so 
we have violent music to express our 
feelings. In the so-called Gay Nine- 
ties they took things easier. Life 
moved at a slower pace. So the pop- 
ular songs of the day were in waltz 
time, full of sentimentality and nos- 
talgia. In the 1920’s we had an out- 
break against convention even more 
violent than that of today, as a re- 


action from the first World War. We 


new choral 
settings 
from 


have had two more wars since then, 
so it may be natural for our young 
people to feel a bit rebellious. 

In any case, I refuse to let temp- 
orary musical exaggerations and hy- 
steria upset me. Time goes on and 
constant values remain, in music as 
in everything else. We have our fads 
of all kinds, but eventually we come 
back to that which is both true and 
beautiful. 


THE SMASH HIT BROADWAY SHOW 
Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


ONE HAND, ONE HEART — 


SATB with piano accompaniment (10606) 25 
MARIA—SATB with piano accompaniment (10604) .25 
TONIGHT—SATB with piano accompaniment (10589) .25 
| FEEL PRETTY—SSA with piano accompaniment (10588) .25 
ONE HAND, ONE HEART — 

SSA with piano accompaniment (10605) 25 
TONIGHT—SSA with piano accompaniment (10590) .25 

Dance-Vocal Arrangements by Johnny Warrington 
| FEEL PRETTY—Female Vocal (Bb) 1.50 
TONIGHT—Male (G) and Female (Eb) Vocal 1.50 
Vocal Solos 
MARIA 60 60 
TONIGHT .. 60 ONE HAND, ONE HEART... .60 
| FEEL PRETTY 60 SOMEWHERE 
AMERICA .60 SOMETHING’S COMING...... .60 


Published in conjunction with Chappell & Co., Inc. 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43rd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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MUSIC IS THE HEART OF A CITY 
(Continued from page 9) 


Orchestra Hall, the late Dr. Fred- 
erick Stock conducted great concerts 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
as have Chevalier Emanuel and Emil 
Oberhoffer. Other names associated 
with Ravinia are Walter Damrosch 
and Modest Altschuler. Among the 
great singers who have appeared 
there are Lucrezia Bori, Claire Dux, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Sophie Braslau, 
Rosa Raisa, Charles Hackett and 


many others, past and present. 

But the people of Chicagoland 
are broad in their tastes and appre- 
ciation for music. The label “Chi- 
cago Style Jazz” is known interna- 
tionally, and that city has produced 
some of the major exponents of that 
type of music, whose recordings, 
made in Chicago, have had world- 
wide distribution. 

What a strange combination of 


UINTO MAGANINI 


Original Compositions and 
Free Transcriptions for Orchestra 


A SUITE OF MUSIC BY ROYALTY 
(a) Passetyme with Goode Company . . . Henry Vill (England) 
. . Louis XII (France) 
(c) Madrigal . . . Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa (Italy) 
Military March .. . 
Full Score $2.00 Full Orchestra $3.25 Grand Orchestra $4.00 


(b) Amaryllis . 


THE ROYAL LADIES (on themes by Feminine Royalty) 
. Marie Antoinette (France) 
(b) Threnody . . . Anne Boleyn (England) 

(c) Triumphal March . . 


(a) Fete Champetre . . 


3 Full Score $2.00 


(a) Joy (b) Griselda 


Score $.75 


Full Score $1.50 


(a) Humming Birds 


. Princess Maria Antonia of Saxony 
Full Orchestra $3.50 Grand Orchestra $4.25 


LADIES OF THE BALLET (for String Orchestra) 
(c) Raechel 
Score $1.50 Score and Parts $2.25 


AN ANCIENT GREEK MELODY 
Score and Parts $2.50 


AMERICANESE (Suite on Three Early American Pieces) 
An Old Connecticut Tune (Archdale by Law) 
A Village Festival (Stephen Foster) 
A Chant for Washington’s Funeral (Jenks) 


Full Orchestra $3.25 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL SUITE 


(b) At Dusk a Nightingale Sings in the Garden 
(c) Listen to the Mocking Birds 
(Variations on an American Song) 


Full Score $2.00 Grand Orchestra $4.00 
+ + + 


Sdition Musicus — New York 


Frederick-the-Great (Germany) 


(d) Kitty O’Hara 


names we find in Bix Beiderbecke, 
Benny Goodman, Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Maria Callas and Serge Pro- 
kofieff,—all of whom made their de- 
buts in Chicago! 

At the moment our city is pointing 
toward the Pan American Games of 
1959, in which music will play an 
important part. It is planned to hold 
a composition contest, to select a 
new work for band or orchestra, 
perhaps in the form of a ceremonial 
march, which could be used as a 
musical theme for the Games. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
will doubtless appear under visit- 
ing conductors from Latin America 
as well as under its regular leader, 
Fritz Reiner. The Chicago Opera 
Company might alternate with that 
of the Teatro Colon of Buenos Aires, 
which is the oldest resident company 
in the western hemisphere. Chamber 
music, choral works and folk song 
will unquestionably play an import- 
ant part in such a festival, and there 
should be ample opportunity to dis- 
play the national characteristics of 
various forms of the dance. 

In the immediate future we look 
forward to the convention and trade 
show of the National Association of 
Music Merchants, which will take 
place at the Palmer House in July, 
with all the other organizations of 
the music industry also taking part. 

Music is the heart of a city, and 
Chicago will continue to believe in 
this axiom and put it to practical 
use in the future as it has in the past. 


MUSIC FESTIVALS 
(Continued from page 4) 


liam Steinberg and Irwin Hoffman, 
will include such well-known Cana- 
dian artists as Glenn Gould, Lois 
Marshall, Maureen Forrester and 
Jon Wickers. Other prominent par- 
ticipants will be the Festival Quartet, 
the renowed French pantomimist, 
Marcel Marceau, the National 
Dancers of Ceylon, and Dizzy Gil- 
lespie, Oscar Peterson and Jack Tea- 
garden, as well as other jazz per- 
sonalities. 

The Summer School Program of 
Arts and Theatre will co-ordinate a 
series of lectures, recitals and in- 
struction courses by the visiting art- 
ists with the festival activities. 
Interested persons should direct 
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their inquiries to the Vancouver 
Festival Society, Hotel Vancouver, 
Vancouver 1, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

> 


Carl Haverlin, president of Broad- 
cast Music, Inc., and Elliott M. San- 
ger, executive vice-president of 
WQXR, have announced that Radio 
Station WQXR in New York City 
will contribute an additional $500 
to the $13,500 already allocated by 
Broadcast Music, Inc. for the sixth 
annual Student Composers Radio 
Awards. Sponsored to further the 
creation of concert music, the Awards 
are given annually for the best com- 
positions submitted, regardless of in- 
strumentation or length. The WQXR 
prize will be added to the BMI 
award for the best piece of chamber 
music for a small instrumental group. 
WQXR will also provide a broad- 
cast performance of the work in 
stereophonic sound by the WQXR 
String Quartet on one of its fall pro- 
grams. 

Abram Chasins, music director 
of WQXR, will join the National 
Judging Committee in selecting the 
prize-winning compositions. Among 
the leading music educators and com- 
posers on the committee are William 
Schuman, composer and president of 
the Juilliard School of Music; Ear! 
V. Moore, dean, School of Music, 
University of Michigan; Henry Co- 
well, composer; and Claude Cham- 
pagne, assistant director, Quebec 
Provincial Conservatory. 


The Salzburg Festival, July 26- 
August 31, will present five operas, 
nine orchestral concerts, four ballets. 
four instrumental events, four Lieder 
recitals, five chamber music pro- 
grams, six Serenades and four con- 
certs of sacred music. A detailed pro 
gram is available through the Aus 
trian State Tourist Department, 
New York Citv. 


— 


June 28-July 26, Central City will 
mark its 27th Annual Festival with 
performances of J Pagliacci, Caval- 
leria Rusticana and La Perichole. All 
operas will be sung in English and 
performed under the musical direc- 
tion of Emerson Buckley. Those 
wishing detailed information may 
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address their inquiries to the Cen- 
tral City Opera House Association, 
1440 Court Place, Denver, Colorado. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
1958 Berkshire Festival at Tangle- 
wood, Lenox, Mass., occuring July 2 
through August 10, will have as its 
conductors Charles Munch and 
Pierre Monteux. Contemporary com- 
positions and established classics will 
be heard in a series of symphonic, 
choral and ensemble concerts in per- 
formances by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the Harvard Glee Club 
and the Radcliffe Choral Society. 
The roster of outstanding soloists 
will include six young American 
pianists, Leon Fleisher, Lukas Foss, 
Eugene Istomin, Byron Janis, Sey- 


mour Lipkin and Leonard Pennario, 
and the noted violinist, Zino Fran- 
cescatti. Ticket information is avail- 
able from the Festival Office, Sym 
phony Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


=> 


The 65th annual Ann Arbor Fest- 
ival, May 1-4, will feature six con- 
certs by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under the direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy, Thor Johnson and William 
Smith. Guest artists with the Orches- 
tra will be Lily Pons, George Lon- 
don, Glenn Gould and Gyorgy San- 
dor, each in individual appearances, 
as well as Claramae Turner, Brian 
Sullivan and Martial Singher in a 
concert version of Saint-Saéns’ Sam- 
son and Delilah. 


A 


fameeuper Dynaction Buffet Saxophone amazes me—it 
@eeeees the Conductors under whom I play—it amazes my 
feuow Musicians. It has Power—Punch—it cuts—it has 
balance and it has the most perfect response and 
exquisite sweetness of tone. It is amazing. 
To my perfect Clarinet you have added 
the Greatest Sax I have ever played.” 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


PROBLEM that confronts all musicians and teachers of music—in varying 

degrees, of course — is that of memorizing music. In some fields of per- 
formance the ability to memorize is so important that success is impossible with- 
out it, and with the advent of television the range of fields has expanded and 
the need on the part of a performer “to be a fast study” has become even more 
essential, Thinking that readers of the Round Table would be interested in the 
topic, we asked three teachers and performing artists to discuss the memorization 
of music: Charles Kullman, world famous tenor of opera and concert, Norval 
Church, a conductor who has made a special study of score memorization and 
Victor Danek, violinist, chamber ensemble player and conductor. 


VOCAL MEMORIZATION 
Charles Kullman 


F we had all the time in the world, 

memorizing of songs or operatic 
roles would pose n» problem for 
most of us. But in this day of Sput- 
niks, satellites, mis- 
siles and so on, 
speed is of the es- J 
sence and the sing- 
er must be able to 
learn quickly or he 
will find himself 
losing out on many 
opportunities. 

I believe that J 
repetition is the 
most effective means for learning 
something in the shortest length of 
time;—if you repeat often enough, 
anything can be memorized. In my 
own career there have been three 
occasions when it was necessary for 
me to learn operatic roles quickly. 

Some twenty odd years ago I had 
an Opportunity to sing Meistersinger 
with Toscanini, but it meant mem- 
orizing the opera in a very short 
time. I learned the opera in sixteen 
days and was ready on the seven- 
teenth day to start rehearsals with 
the great maestro. How did I do it? 
Here is exactly how I managed it: 
[ had a coach who knew the opera 
thoroughly, both musically and in- 
terpretatively. For sixteen days we 
rehearsed two hours in the morning 
and two hours in the late after- 
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noon. I did not try to memorize, but 
I found after about ten days that it 
came by itself. In general, I sang 
with full voice and saved my voice 
only when I repeated phrases. Also, 
I sang with expression. I thought of 
the part not in terms of notes, but 
of phrases that meant something. In 
this way the whole process sort of 
“hooked up,” and one thing sug- 
gested another. In other words, I did 
not try to memorize by note, and I 
did not think technically in terms of 
keys or notes. I thought from the 
singing standpoint. During the six- 
teen days of preparation I felt con- 
fident that I could learn the role. 
The method proved successful, for 
on the seventeeth day I sang it for 
Toscanini, from memory and with 
voice and expression. When I had 
finished, he walked over and patted 
me on the shoulder. I knew then 
that I had the role. Two weeks later 
I sang under his direction at the 
Salzburg Festival. This was in 1936. 
Essentially the same method 
proved successful in learning Parsi- 
fal and Tannhduser in short periods 
of time. With Parsifal I actually had 
ten weeks to learn the title role, but 
several of these weeks were spent on 
the road singing concerts. I used 
what spare time I could manage to 
study the new part, but I actually 
had only two weeks before I went 
into rehearsal at the Metropolitan. 
I learned and sang my first Tann- 
hduser under strange circumstances. 
I was asked to learn the leading 


part, and fortunately I had the time 
to dig right into it. Within a very 
few weeks I received a call from the 
Metropolitan and was told that a 
performance of the opera had been 
set for me. When I asked the date, 
the words came back, “Tonight at 
8 o'clock.” I began to protest, but 
was told that the tenor scheduled for 
the performance was ill, there was 
no one but me to take his place, 
and, if I refused, the night's perfor- 
mance would have to be cancelled. 
Needless to say, I sang Tannhauser. 
And one of my most treasured “no- 
tices” ended with the words: “Mr. 
Kullman’s was no three-hour-notice 
Tannhiauser; it told of years of 
study.” 

In learning songs, being thor- 
oughly acquainted with the words 
and their meaning helps a great 
deal, and here again repetition is ef- 
fective. I find it a great help between 
rehearsals to repeat the melody and 
words in my mind, perhaps while 
walking down the street or riding in 
a bus or subway. I've often done it, 
making my lips move at the same 
time. I'm sure people who noticed 
this thought I was a case for the 
sanitarium, because it certainly must 
have looked as though I were talking 
to myself. 

Memorizing is, of course, more 
than simply learning notes and 
words. A fellow student at the Juil- 
liard School of Music could mem- 
orize a song in one day, Frequently 
he memorized five songs in a week. 
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At first I envied him, but then I 
came to realize that he knew the 
songs only mechanically. That is, he 
knew the notes and words. Conse- 
quently, all the songs sounded the 
same. In other words, complete 
memorizing means learning the notes 
and expression so well that the song 
becomes a part of you. You do not 
have to think technically; your mind 
must be only on expressing the song 
completely. This is not easy, and 
there are no shortcuts. Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, that great conductor, has a 
phenomenal memory. Until recently 
he conducted symphonies and operas 
completely “by heart.” Edward R. 
Murrow once asked him on the “We 
the People” program what the secret 
of his memory was. He answered, 
“There is no secret;—with me it is 
mostly hard work. I often arise at 
five in the morning and study my 
scores. I work hard.” 

There are people, of course, who 
can memorize more readily than 
others. Some fortunate musicians 
have photographic minds, which is a 
great help. This was the secret of 
Toscanini’s ability to memorize. On 
the other hand, I once knew a 
famous bass who was a notoriously 
slow learner. At an opera rehearsal 
one day the conductor decided to 
open up a small “cut” which the 
singer had never learned. It con- 
sited of only two or three bars, yet 
the singer said very seriously, “I will 
have to study it with my coach for 
about a week.” The saving grace 
in his case was that once he learned 
something he never forgot it. His 
slowness in learning did not seem 
to affect his career—undoubtedly be- 
cause he possessed a really phenom- 
enal voice. For most singers, though, 
there is no substitute for repetition 
and hard work. 

In closing, I repeat: Learn the 
notes and the words. Add to this the 
expression and voice—as often as 
you can—and you have the best re- 
cipe for committing any song or 
opera role to memory. >>> 


Charles Kullman, Professor of Voice at 
Indiana University and leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has had a 
notable career as a singer. The list of con- 
ductors with whom he has sung reads like 
an all-time, international “Who's Who.” To 
mention a few: Toscanini, Bruno Walter. 
Richard Strauss, Felix Weingartner, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Furtwangler. 
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WAYS OF MEMORIZING 


Victor B. Danek 


rE. CONSIDERING the subject of 
music memorization, two ques- 
tions persistently reappear. The first 
is, “Of what does the behavior ‘per- 
forming from 
memory’ consist?” 
and second, “How 
do I assist my stu- 
dents in their 
memorizing of 
music?” 

The first ques- 
tion might be an- 
swered by defining 
the behavior of 
performance “from memory” as “the 
ability to recall a pattern of intel- 
lectual, aural, visual and motor re- 
sponses at will.” The second ques- 
tion may be answered by examining 
each of these points in relation to 
the teaching process. 

The intellectual approach to 
music involves knowledge of certain 
aspects of the music which can 
serve as “keys” to recall. Knowledge 
of the over-all form of the composi- 
tion establishes important _land- 
marks, insuring progress from one 
section of the composition to the 
other. Before the student begins 
memorizing, he must know the form 
of the composition. Awareness of the 
small forms, particularly passages of 
similar nature, aids in the memoriza- 
tion process; however, these may 
often serve as stumbling-blocks. The 
writer has found that students mem- 
orize faster when they analyze the 
form of a composition and are aware 
of similarities; but too often they 
tend to neglect learning the differ- 
ences among passages which appear 
similar. When these differences are 
analyzed, learned, and used as key 
points, repetitive passages no longer 
impede recall. Other crucial spots 
such as changes of key and rhythmic 
and melodic points of contrast also 
serve as guide-posts. For the ad- 
vanced student, prestudy of the 
score, on his own, will aid in estab- 


lishing the composition in his mind. 
Knowing the music to the extent 
that the performer could write out 
the entire composition is a must. 
One of my own teachers did not con- 
sider a piece of music memorized 
until I could orally recite every note! 

Perhaps it might be well to men- 


tion at this point that if a composi- 
tion is to be memorized, the mem- 
orization process should begin at the 
outset, never allowing the student 
the luxury of accepting a mistake. 
Often the student “learns” a work 
by performing it with music, allow- 
ing errors to creep in which must 
be corrected during the lesson. Afte1 
several weeks, when the instructor be- 
lieves the music is learned, he may 
say to the student, “I want you to 
memorize this.” Then, under pres- 
sure of recall, the old errors crop 
up and impede the regular flow of 
recall, often resulting in a poor per- 
formance. Also from the standpoint 
of time utilization, immediate mem- 
orization is more economical. 


The Mind’s Ear 


Aural memory is that ability 
which enables the performer to pro- 
duce those sounds which he hears 
in his mind’s ear. These mental 
sounds must be co-ordinated with 
the intellectual process of recalling 
individual] notes (in slower pas- 
sages), changes of key, rhythms, etc. 
and with motor memory. During 
the period of memorizing, students 
who trv to memorize “by ear” alone 
often indicate they hear the sound 
of the note (or notes) in their mind, 
but they cannot find it. Knowing 
the score and working out passages 
to insure immediate motor response 
can eliminate this hazard. Prestud\ 
and mental imagery (mentally re- 
producing a particular passage or 
the complete composition) will in- 
sure more prompt aural recall. 

Visual memory is a valuable talent 
possessed by those who “turn the 
pages” as they mentally visualize the 
music. Some have developed this 
ability to the extent that they see the 
entire page and “read” measure by 
measure. Others have this ability in 
lesser degrees, using the visual pro- 
cess to give them security, but being 
able to visualize only key points on 
particular pages. On inquiring of 
mv students, I have found a few 
who have onlv a partial visual 
memory of the music they are play 
ing, while others never trv visual 
recall. Upon being directed into this 
avenue of recall, some can develop 
it to some degree, and more so with 
increasing age. 


The final response, motor mem- 
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ory, is that which causes the physi- 
cal functions to perform in an al- 
most automatic fashion. Without it 
the performance of rapid passages 
with smooth execution would be 
impossible, When motor memory is 
functioning fully, the slightest men- 
tal suggestion will produce motor 
responses in desired patterns. Direct- 
ing the student’s attention to the 
fact that he probably can rapidly 
descend a familiar set of stairs in 
the dark, without hesitation, falter- 
ing, or counting each step, can cause 


him to realize the value of de- 
veloping near-automatic responses 
through purposeful repetition. Un- 
fortunately, many students try to 
rely on motor memory to carry them 
through a performance. To the good 
fortune of some, it does, but not 
always. 

The performer usually calls upon 
several of these responses during a 
memorized performance; but, un- 
less he cares to invite disaster, never 
does he rely upon only one during 
an entire work. Should the music be 


MR. ROBERT A. GROSS 
PRESIDENT, CAPEHART CORPORATION AND HIS MODEL G-20 coya 


The man who plays a “GOYA" 


The man who owns a “Goya” enjoys a very special feeling. He knows — 
en the strength of kis own personal judgment — that he is playing the finest. 
No one shapes his judgment. He knows. 

In time, the classic beauty of the “Goya” is sure to be reflected in the 
design of other fine guitars. Even when that happens, he still owns the original 
—an instrument for which he will feel a deepening affection — always. He 
has taken that place reserved for the man of remarkable sense and taste — 
the man who plays the “Goya.” This, we believe, is the basic reason for 
“Goya's” fast-growing preference among fine-guitar buyers. 

If you have yet to play this newest standard of the string world, we invite 
you to visit your authorized “Goya” dealer 


soon to inspect and play this finest of 


instruments. 


SPANISH AND CLASSIC MODELS— 
FROM $89.50 To $500.00 
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memorized intellectually only, with 
the performer having to think every 
note, recall would be too slow in 
rapid-moving passages, and there- 
fore must be accompanied by motor 
memory. Aural memory alone re- 
sults in “fishing,” which many times 
nets wrong notes. Visual memory 
cannot operate at optimum without 
motor memory, for the same reason 
that the intellectual approach alone 
cannot. The aural-motor process also 
is unfortunate. How many times 
have we known students to “play 
through” a piece of music, over and 
over again, hoping by the process 
to “get in the fingers and the ear?” 
A dreadful waste of time! 

It appears that the best approach 
to memorization is a combination 
of the intellectual, aural and motor. 
The visual-motor combination is 
possibie; however, without intelli- 
gent understanding coupled to this 
combination, the result can easily 
be an unmusical performance. The 
writer has found that he must al- 
ways be aware of these avenues to 
memorization and must direct his 
students to and through them.>D>> 


Victor B. Danek is Chairman of the De 
partment of Music at Indiana Central Col 
lege. He was formerly Director of Music at 
Judson College, has taught at Philips Uni- 
versity, and conducted the Enid Symphony 
Orchestra. He is at present conductor of the 
Indianapolis Civic Orchestra. 


July 22-August 16, Canada will 
celebrate its 4th annual Stratford 
Festival of Music. Encompassing a 
varied program of musical events, in 
addition to appearances by Marcel 
Marceau and his Company, it will 
include performances of The Beg- 
gar’s Opera, concerts featuring the 
Festival Singers and the New York 
Pro Musica, programs of the folk 
music of Canada, the United States 
and South Africa and innumerable 
jazz sessions with noted guest artists. 

Louis Applebaum, Canadian com- 
poser and conductor, will return as 
the Stratford Festival’s General 
Music Director, and Ezra Shabas, 
Public Relations Director of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, will 
manage the Music Festival season. 

For further information, write to 
The Stratford Shakespearean Festi- 
val, 109 Erie St., Stratford, Ontario, 
Canada. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES 
Norval L. Church 


HE subject of memorization, 

even when limited to memori- 
zation of music, is of such magni- 
tude that it can hardly be covered 
in a few words. 
Therefore, the pur- 
pose here is to set 
forth some basic 
ideas which may 
be helpful. These 
ideas will be di- 
rected primarily to 
the problems of the 
conductor in con- 
nection with the 


memorization of an orchestral score. 

In memorizing an orchestral score 
there are two problems which present 
themselves to the conductor: (1) The 
value of score memorization; (2) 
The actual problem of memorizing. 

The values inherent in score mem- 
orization have not been clearly un- 
derstood. Frequently the conductor 
feels the sole merit in memorization 
exists in conducting a public perfor- 
mance without benefit of score. 
When this position is taken there is 
a tendency to overlook other values 
which may be of greater importance. 
It would seem that many conduc- 
tors do without a score just because 
most symphony conductors nowa- 
days use no score and therefore it 
is the thing to do. Indeed such im- 
portance has been placed on this 
feat that the public has come to 
expect it. 

The practice of conducting with- 
out score probably received its 
greatest impetus through the fact 
that Toscanini regularly conducted 
from memory. He, however, did not 
do this for public display nor be- 
cause it was demanded by the pub- 
lic. It is generally understood that 
because of poor eye-sight it was for 
him a necessity. To emulate the 
great conductor, others may have felt 
that they too should conduct from 
memory even when blessed with 
good vision. 

Conductors vary in their natural 
aptitudes in the area of memoriza- 
tion but consider it a “must’ even 
with limited natural ability. If one 
is to judge from the results and 
from comments made by orchestra 
performers, the decision to conduct 
without a score has not always been 
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a happy one. Some of these com- 
ments would indicate that had it 
not been for the sheer virtuosity of 
the orchestra, the performances of 
many works would have resulted in 
major disasters. 


Conductor’s Memory 


For many years the writer has re- 
quired the memorization of scores 
as a part of all conducting courses. 
This requirement was not set up be- 
cause of any feeling that the con- 


ductor must conduct without a score 
but rather because of the impor- 
tance of knowing a score thoroughly. 
The memorizing of a score properly 
requires a large amount of exhaus- 
tive study. Herein lies its greatest 
value. No conductor is adequately 
prepared to conduct a composition 
in public unless he knows the score 
so well that it could be performed 
from memory without a score. The 
conductor should memorize his score 
whether he intends to perform from 
memory or not. The fact that he has 
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a score to prompt him should a 
slip of memory occur can be a great 
comfort to the performers. 

Another value in memorizing a 
piece is that it frees the conductor 
from close scrutiny of the score, thus 
allowing him to project the music 
through himself to the orchestra. 
The conductor who uses a score by 
necessity is usually staring at the 
music and projecting his personality 
to an inanimate object which is in 
no way affected. If he knew the 
music well enough to do it without 
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score, and used the score merely as 
an aid to memory, he could address 
himself wholly to the orchestra and 
not to the score. 


Memorizing Purpose 


Since it is important that a con- 
ductor memorize the score whether 
or not he intends to use it in public, 
some factors helpful to score mem- 
orization should be considered. 

In memorizing anything there 
should first of all be a purpose for 
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memorizing. In some cases this pur- 
pose may be limited to the desire 
to appear in public without a score. 
It may be a desire to really compre- 
hend the score. Or it may be a com- 
bination of these. A pure note mem- 
orization has very little value and 
usually is undependable. Complete 
understanding of that which is to 
be memorized is of the utmost im- 
portance. Memorizing requires an 
alertness of mind which when prop- 
erly developed will reveal things 
which are neglected by the person 
who has not trained himself to take 
careful notice of details commonly 
overlooked. 

In memorizing a score there are 
three approaches which can be used 
in combination: 

1. Aural: Since music deals with 
sound, one can hardly ignore the im- 
portance of hearing in its broad and 
specific senses. One who knows his 
score will be able to sing the basic 
outlines of this score even without 
benefit of the two approaches yet to 
be mentioned. 

2. Intellectual: Perhaps the great- 
est aid to memorization, and cer- 
tainly of great importance to the 
conductor, is a thorough under- 
standing of the music and the mes- 
sage it convevs. This means an in- 
tensive study of the musical struc- 
ture not only in its broad outlines 
but also through the material con- 
tained in these outlines. This im- 
plies a strong background in music 
structure. Analysis of this structure 
and its meaning will aid the process 
of memorization. 

3. Photographical: While photo- 
graphing the score mentally is in no 
way sufficient in itself, it is helpful 
as a supplement to the aural and 
intellectual. Not everyone is gifted 
with a photographic mind, but ex- 
perience has shown that with sufh- 
cient practice most people are able 
to develop this ability in varying 
degrees. 

Before starting the process of 
memorizing a score, one should have 
a concept of the music as a whole, 
proceeding from this to other wholes 
of different dimensions. Perhaps the 
greatest mistake made in memoriz- 
ing is to start at the beginning of 
the score without first having any 
notion of the message the music 
offers, its form and structure and 
the manner in which it is scored. 
That there is a real value in score 
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memorization cannot be _ denied. 
The approach to this memorization 
should be based on _ procedures 
which are likely to achieve the 
greatest results in the shortest space 
of time. Score memorization is de- 
sirable, if not indeed necessary, but 
this does not make it mandatory 
that the conductor appear in public 
performance without his score. >>> 


Norval L. Church is a composer, author, 
conductor, and Professor of Music Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is conductor of the Riverside 
Symphony Orchestra tn Neu York City. 
Professor Church's publications include the 
“Modern Orchestra Training Series,” “Mod- 
ern Band Training Series,” “Masterworks for 
Strings,” “The Candle of the Lord” and 


numerous articles for magazines 


The annual convention and trade 
show of the National Association of 
Music Merchants will be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, 
July 21-24. All the other organiza- 
tions of the music industry will also 
meet in Chicago at this time, with 
exhibits representing all branches of 
music. 
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AMERICAN OPERA 
(Continued from page 7) 


scene of its action. Then comes a 
double bill, the tragic Tale for a 
Deaf Ear of Mark Bucci, first 
presented at Tanglewood, and Leon- 
ard Bernstein’s humorously jazzy 
Trouble in Tahiti, previously seen 
on television as well as the stage 

Lost in the Stars, by Kurt Weill 
and Maxwell Anderson, based on 
Alan Paton’s book, Cry the Beloved 
Country, returns to operatic life after 
nearly 300 performances on Broad- 
wav. Marc Blitzstein’s Regina, a 
musical version of Lillian Helman’s 
The Little Foxes, enjoys a similar 
transition from the legitimate thea- 
tre to the opera house. 

Gian Carlo Menotti is represented 
by The Medium and The Old Maid 
and the Thief, both already accepted 
as works of art, and Vittorio Gian- 
nini offers his highly acclaimed mu- 
sical setting ot The Taming of the 
Shrew. Carlisle Flovd’s Susannah is 
a comparatively familiar City Opera 


success, and finally there is a world 


premiére of The Good Soldier 
Schweik, by Robert Kurka, whose 
tragic death at 35 was only recently 
announced. It is altogether a strong 
list, and should decide once for all 
the perplexing question: “Just how 
good is American Opera?” 


The first Inter-American Music 
Festival, organized by the _ Inter- 
American Music Center in collabora- 
tion with the International House of 
New Orleans, the National Institute 
of Fine Arts of Mexico, the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation of the 
Library of Congress and the Music 
Performance Trust Fund of the Re- 
cording Industries, will be held in 
Washington, D. C., April 18-20. 
World premiéres of works by Ameri- 
can composers will be the main fea- 
ture in this series of concerts given 
by the National Symphony Orches- 
tras of Washington and Mexico, the 
Juilliard String Quartet, the Clare- 
mont String Quartet and the Howard 
University Choir. Detailed informa- 
tion is available through the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN MUSICALS IN EUROPE 
(Continued from page 40) 


from seeing highly dramatic plots in 
the guise of light dialogue and music. 
I realized that the successful Vien- 
nese operetta of the turn of the cen- 
tury and of the early twenties was 
based mainly on the musical score. 
People came to hear The Bat by 
Johann Strauss or Countess Maritza 
by Emmerich Kalman. Did anyone 
ever mention the librettist? He re- 
mained in the background, an un- 
known quantity. The craftsmanship 
of the operetta composers lay in the 
cleverly built-up score, with an over- 
ture, arias, duets, trios, and so on 
up to splendid, colorful ensemble- 
finales. 

“In the United States, however, 
things looked quite different. Here 
the word-writer is as important a 
person as the composer. Music in 
musicals is, I would say, reduced to 
40 percent. The main strength lies in 
the words of the songs themselves. 
Not only is the spoken word much 
more important than in an operetta; 


the loudspeaker-era is also responsi- 
ble for the importance of every sy!- 
lable uttered. I found that American 
musicals were acted and sung mainly 
by baritones and mezzo-sopranos.” 


England’s Pioneering 


England was actually the first 
country to introduce American mu- 
sicals to Europe. Still, it took many 
years before such musicals (aside 
from Prawy’s pioneer work) gained 
a foothold on the European contin- 
ent itself. Lars Schmidt, the Swedish 
producer, who since 1947 has pre- 
sented musicals in the Scandinavian 
countries, has won great success with 
Oklahoma, Kiss Me Kate and South 
Pacific, and continues to produce 
this genre. It was in 1952 that Prawy, 
who had returned to Vienna, staged 
his first “American Show”, a one-man 
idea, partly subsidized by the State 
Department, sporting a cast of Amer- 
ican and Austrian artists. This show, 


on tour in big cities and in large 
theatres as well as in tiny hamlets 
and under hastily erected tents, 
offered excerpts and complete scenes 
from popular musicals. Produced and 
“emceed” by the courageous Marcel 
Prawy himself, it was presented well 
over four hundred times all over 
Austria and Germany, and had 
countless broadcasts and _ television 
productions, thereby whetting the 
appetite of a gigantic audience for 
the very “newest” form of entertain- 
ment. Once the “cordon sanitaire” 
that separated the stolid from the 
enterprising spirit had been broken, 
Prawy successfully persuaded the 
management of the Austrian State 
Theatres to lend its smaller opera 
house, the Volksoper, for the presen- 
tation of a full-fledged musical. Since 
the noteworthy premiére of Cole 
Porter's Kiss Me Kate, in 1956, the 
Volksoper has become the legit* nate 
successor of the Theater an der 
Wien, famous as the showplace of 
many a historic operetta production. 

The producer had the heretofore 
unheard-of courage to place a jazz 
band (the entire brass section) next 
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to the string and wood players of the 
regular opera orchestra. More im- 
portant still, he skillfully adapted 
book and lyrics. 

Kiss Me Kate was followed by 
Leonard Bernstein’s Wonderful 
Town and Irving Berlin’s Annie 
Get Your Gun, two musicals that 
became as popular in Vienna as they 
had been on Broadway. Cities in 
Switzerland and throughout West- 
ern Europe began staging musicals 
and evoked manifold reactions. It 
became evident that a certain criti- 
cism leveled against the musical did 
not represent a form of anti-Ameri- 
canism, but rather sprang from the 
understandable feeling that some of 
the typical American stories were a 
far cry from European tradition. 

Does the musical in its present 
form have a world-wide appeal or 
not? And will it outlive the old- 
fashioned operetta? To these ques- 
tions, Dr. Prawy had a prompt reply: 
“I consider the operetta dead insofar 
as modern musical art is concerned”, 
he said. “The musical, on the other 
hand, is very much alive, the more 
so as it truly represents the artistic 
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taste of our times. Let me put it this 
way: In Europe the audiences may 
value an operetta as an old Imper- 
ial stagecoach, but the musical ably 
serves its purpose as does the cheap, 
popular Volkswagen. As much as | 
patronize and encourage the pro- 
duction of musicals in Europe, I hold 
immortal the grand masterpieces of 
the classic operetta that lived for 
decades and even centuries. They 
most certainly will outlive even the 
best musicals of our time. As a mod- 
ern form of light music dramas and 
plays, however, the musical has its 


own sovereign right of existence, and 
I am confident that it will not re- 
main a mere import item from the 
United States. 

“The first visible signs of creating 
original Europe-born musicals have 
begun to appear on the theatrical 
horizon. Here I would mention the 
musical comedies by Benatzky who, 
after composing revue-like operettas, 
tended toward the comedy with mu- 
sic. I would say that the Swiss com- 
poser Paul Burkhardt, whose tuneful 
Oh My Papa was performed all over 
Europe and America, was the fore- 
runner in the ever-increasing list of 
contemporary artists writing in this 
idiom. The German dramatist Carl 
Zuckmeyer gladly consented to have 
his circus-play Katharina Knie trans- 
formed into a musical (Spoliansky 
composed the songs),—and the Vien- 
na Volksoper has just concluded its 
first contest for the best home-grown 
musical, written and composed by 
Austrian artists and presenting a 
local plot. Soon we shall be confront- 
ed with a drastic change in the reper- 
tory. Instead of seeing performances 
of South Pacific in Spain or of Okla- 
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homa in Belgium, we shall add Span- 
ish and Belgian—and other—music- 
als to the new offerings in European 
theatres. Despite this, there will be 
ample opportunity for young and 
talented American actors to earn 
their first stage laurels in Darmstadt 
or Zurich, in Bergen or Barcelona, 
because the growing theatre genera- 
tion in Europe is only beginning to 
see the many-faceted talents an actor 
has to show in a musical.” 

“We fared well in Vienna”, con- 
tinued Dr. Prawy, “when preparing 
a musical for production and assem- 
bling the stars according to its re- 
quirements. The type-casting used by 
American producers was something 
new in Europe, but in the case of 
the musical it paid high dividends. 
We also introduced other techniques 
of the American stage. There were 
no curtain calls or bows permitted 
during the show; there were neither 
encores nor ad libs. An even greater 
flexibility may be achieved in future 
works, whether they come from 
America or bear the label of Euro- 
pean vintage .. .” 

When I shook hands with Prawy, 


his face was pensive. “Perhaps”, he 
said, “the musical may in the end 
become the heir of the opera, too. 
Who can tell? It is so full of life and 
present-day expressions that it may 
sooner or later supply the basic ele- 
ments for modern operas.” In an 
ever-changing artistic world that 
tries to adapt itself to the necessities 
and demands of our fast-progressing 
technical era, this problem, too, pre- 
sents some imponderabilia. >>> 


YOUR BAND MUST 
SHOW BALANCE 
(Continued from page 18) 


“I’m not gonna be particular in this 
band work. The kids don’t care. 
Why should I?” 

Of course, bands “trained” in such 
methods are not likely to sound bal- 
anced. (Which is another way, per- 
haps, of saying they will not sound 
too musical or too pleasing.) 

Ways to Secure Balance. The fol- 
lowing suggestions, secured through 
many sources and years of experi- 
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ence, may be of help. 

1. Put more people on second and 
third parts. For example:—Two Ist 
cornets, three 2nds, and four to six 
$rds. In clarinets you sometimes get 
better balance (as far as desirable 
over-all band balance is concerned) 
by having four or six clarinets on Ist, 
four on 2nd, eight to twelve on 3rd. 
Of course, each band is different, but 
a good number of clarinets on first 
clarinet help—in band tutti—to give 
a nice clarinet “flavor” to the band’s 
sound. 

2. Use proper reeds and mouth- 
pieces. Reeds should be well cured 
and not too stiff. Clarinet mouth- 
pieces should have a medium short 
lay and a medium close tip. Brass 
mouthpieces should have a medium 
wide rim and a medium deep cup. 
When a pupil sounds strained or 
“rough”, the above factors should 
be checked. 

3. Ask “Where is the melody?” Or 
“Come on, now, fellows—let the me/- 
ody be heard. Don’t overwhelm these 
people who have the melody. Give 
them a chance.” To bring out the 
melody, add more instruments to 
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that part or use a skeleton band 
as accompaniment. We directors 
should also listen to the band from 
a distance and ask ourselves: “Is the 
melody coming through?” 

4. Listen to the Brasses. A common 
cause of poor balance is overblowing 
in the brasses. (And it isn’t always 
the cornet section.) Basses should 
sound “toh”, not “bump, blurt,” etc. 
Trombones need to imitate the 
warmth of a nicely played baritone 
horn and avoid “edge.”” Horns should 
be full and rich. First cornets in tutti 
band should often balance with the 
flutes and clarinets. Second and third 
cornets need to really fill their instru- 
ments. 

5. Rehearse the Woodwinds Alone. 
These will learn to balance better 
if they can rehearse alone. (Often 
woodwinds can’t hear their parts 
because of the masculine brass.) The 
first clarinets, flutes and alto sax 
should blend nicely on a unison 
melody. The oboe, to balance, needs 
proper reeds, a good instrument, a 
serious player, and a teacher with 
special knowledge of that instrument. 
The lower clarinets, especially from 
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third line B-flat down, need (usually) 
to put much more air behind the 
tone. 

6. Caution the Percussion. The 
bass drum should be “felt more than 
heard” is an old band saying. Snares 
should be played lightly unless being 
featured;—cymbals likewise. Tymp- 
ani need to be considered more of 
an accompanying instrument. Often 
they are too dominant,—though the 
sincerity of performer and director 
is seldom questioned. 

7. Rehearse the Sections. When 
your group has a selection fairly 
well “worked up,” the rest of the 
band will enjoy hearing different 
sections play a dozen or so measures 
alone. Compliment freely when good 
balance is heard. You'll be glad to 
see that sections take pride in show- 
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ing how well they can balance. (At 
this time, however, you'll usually 
have to ask for more tone from the 
lower parts.) 

8. The Director's Part. As usual, 
the director is more responsible for 
solving balance problems than any- 
one else. He will find good discipline 
a strong aid. If discipline is a prob- 
lem, it will become an easier item 
to solve if the director is able to 
show steady improvement with his 
organization. 

“If the director can play some 
slow music every day,” says one clin- 
ician, “and do so without boring his 
band,—his balance will improve.” 

Bandmaster H. advises, “Balance 
will be better if the music isn’t too 
difficult.” 

Balance and acoustics? Balance is 
more easily secured if vou can im- 
prove acoustics. If your rehearsal 
room can’t be “re-done” for financial 
reasons, perhaps you can do as one 
director did. He hung curtains and 
suspended rags and strips of carpet 
from the ceiling. Didn’t look too nice 
but his band sounded good—as a 
school band should! >>> 
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Wily, | @ How to generate enthusiasm and produce the 

eter @ How to make the students feel and understand 
emotional significance and _ rhythmical 

structure of the composition, 


and assign him to the appropriate 


physical effort or strain, to always produce a 
beautiful tone and develop clear and natural 
enunciation. 


literature. 
In addition, there'll be time to discuss your own 
personal choral group problems. 
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WALTZES ARE 
FOR COURAGE 


(Continued from page 24) 


vision, too, the songs on each pro- 
gram are varied so as to make pos- 
sible different settings and moods. I 
don’t think I sing a waltz better 
than I do any other type of song, 
at least not consciously. I try to give 
each song the interpretation it calls 
for. Perhaps, because of musical rea- 
sons, the waltzes just come out bet- 
ter. I guess after all I’m an old senti- 
mentalist at heart. 

As for rock ’n’ roll, I don’t think 
it is as black as it is painted nor as 
exciting as its most ardent devotees 
claim. Some of the lyrics are inex- 
cusable and fortunately, on many 
recordings, completely inaudible. 
But I feel the beat in itself is not 
harmful and the excesses to which 
some of its fans are prone can be 
laid to the same zeal for idolatry of 
which their parents were guilty in 
the days of Benny Goodman and 
the young Sinatra. 

I guess what I'm trying to say is 


that there is room for all kinds of 
tastes in music and ample material 
to lavish your ardor on, once you've, 
taken a liking to something. My 
likings range from jazz to the classics 
and, since music is my life, I enjoy 
every aspect of it. I don’t understand 
musical snobbishness. Just as every- 
one in this country is entitled to an 
opinion, so is he entitled to his per- 
sonal musical taste. We are a large 
country and extremely diversified. 
Everyone is brought up differently,— 
in different environments and under 
different influences. These are what 
will eventually determine your mu- 
sical taste. As far as I’m concerned, 
any music that strikes a responsive 
chord in the listener is doing its job. 

To return to the waltz for a final 
moment,—the fact that it has sur- 
vived through centuries proves, it 
seems to me, that it has certain in- 
herent values which are appreciated 
from one generation to the next. It 
may not be “hip” and it may not 
“send” the more youthful, but it 
would not be harmful for them to 
absorb some of its sentiment. It can 
prove very comforting. >>> 


A NEW LOOK INTO 
THE SINGER’S THROAT 


(Continued from page 34) 


ynx vary its sizes for the vowels, so 
that my statements are not those of 
typical guessing, nor have I garnered 
my information from some much- 
believed-in book of mythology. A 
given vowel inflection always re- 
quires a pharyngeal opening of one 
diameter and shape. Enlarge that 
opening and the vowel will be al- 
tered instantly. Nature’s rule fortu- 
nately works both ways, i.e.: alter 
the vowel and the pharynx instantly 
provides the correct opening. Upon 
the false premises of “open throat 
ah”, “small throat ee”, and “off-in- 
flection of vowels”, thousands of 
voices have been wrecked. There 
are only small-pharynx vowels and 
large-pharynx vowels. The “wide 
openness” which one imagines while 
breathing through the largest pos- 
sible oral cavity is purest imagina- 
tion. And it is impossible for anyone 
to see a “wide open throat” by look- 
ing into a wide open mouth. >>> 
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Singers Don’t Grow Old 


HE fear of senility and what it 

might do to their own voices 
has frightened a number of singers 
into retiring from the concert stage 
long before it was necessary. But 
there are others who have gone right 
on singing professionally without 
their audiences’ ever suspecting that 
some of them were in their sixties or 
seventies! 

A good voice will remain good for 
many years if it is cared for proper- 
ly. Not every person becomes “senile,” 
even if he or she lives long enough. 
Senility is often the result of a phy- 
sical illness which in turn may have 
its origin in the emotions. But no 
one has to become senile as the in- 
evitable fate of having lived a cer- 
tain number of years! Those who do 
not think of their approaching years 
as something to dread seldom show 
their age as much as those who worry 
over becoming “‘useless.’” Worry does 
something to the mind and heart 
that is more apt to result in senility 
than anything else. 

Tension, the enemy of every sing- 
er, regardless of his age, can make 
a voice “crack” or sound “old” to 
those who are listening to it. A voung 
singer scarcelv out of his or her teens 
may have the tremolo quality often 
associated with the quavering voices 
of some (but not all) older people. 

Several singers I know, who still 
have strong, lovely voices and are 
beyond their fifties, no longer sing 
in public because they feel that they 
don’t want to get up before an audi- 
ence and produce any tones that 
would cause mutual embarrassment. 
The chief reason they can’t give as 
fine a performance as they did a few 
vears before is their own fear of los- 
ing what they believe only a more 
youthful singer still has. And so they 
apologize to others for their age and 
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wish they were younger than they 
are. Actually, their voices are amaz- 
ingly young and without the weak- 
ness of tone production which some 
of today’s singers in their early 
twenties show when they do not have 
a microphone to help project their 
songs. 

Most professional singers have had 
their voices trained over a period 
of years before they were ready for 
the concert stage. Success does not 
always come with the younger years; 
quite often a voice must be given 
time to grow into something bigger 
than it is to begin with. 


The Young Caruso 


As a youth, Caruso’s voice was 
described as “thin and reedy,”—and 
nothing to compare with the mature 
voice that developed with his later 
vears. None of his early teachers held 
any hope for a brilliant vocal future. 
He was voung enough, but his voice 
did not show the dramatic depth that 
made it one of the greatest in his 
mature vears. A recording made 
when Caruso was first beginning to 
sing would have offered an interest- 
ing contrast to the dramatic tenor 
many heard some vears later 

Unfortunately, some of t' » great- 
est voices are not always given the 
greatest care. Had Caruso himself 
followed his doctor’s advice and 
given his voice enough rest, it is 
possible that the world would have 
heard him sing for a much longer 
period than it did. He was only 
forty-eight when he died. 

Ezio Pinza, whose recent death 
ended a long and successful career, 
was still singing in his sixties. Melba 
gave her last concert at the age of 
sixty-five. The Italian singer, Bat- 
tistini, sang for over forty successful 


years with a voice unharmed by age. 
He and others have continued to sing 
effectively beyond their sixties. A 
good voice lasts as a long as it re- 
ceives good care. 

What keeps a voice from sound- 
ing “old?” Too much practice can 
harm a voice by placing a strain on 
the vocal cords. People who are 
incessant talkers often become hoarse, 
and their listeners may be annoyed 
by the “nervous” quality of a voice 
that makes use of many words but 
says little. A concert pianist some- 
times spends the greater part of a 
day perfecting his instrumental tech- 
nique. But those singers who have 
enjoyed the longest and most suc- 
cessful careers did not spend over 
two hours in daily practice. 

Patti, who sang for years, would 
never sing at all if she were feeling 
fatigued or not in the best of health. 
The reason why some singers have to 
retire before others is not a matter 
of “vocal senility,” but rather an in- 
dication that the voice has been ex- 
hausted by poor treatment, an in- 
sufficient amount of rest, which shows 
up in any voice, regardless of the 
owner’s age. Emotional strain, fa- 
tigue etc. can cause the best voice 
to “crack” or sound “old.” 

Someone has truly said that a 
vouthful voice is a joyous voice. 
Singers don’t have to tell their age, 
for some have gone right on singing 
before audiences who believed they 
were much younger because of the 
quality of their tones. It is not the 
vears that betrav a voice, for it would 
be impossible to guess the different 
ages of great singers by listening to 
their recordings. A young singer 
barely out of her teens may have a 
remarkably “mature” voice. Another 
singer, in his or her sixties or beyond, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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MUSIC IN A SPACE AGE 


(Continued from page 11) 


to do his best work, in an atmos- 
phere conducive to success. 

6. We have only begun to tap the 
resources for improving and extend- 
ing musical Opportunities for all 
children in our schools, Many music 
educators are experimenting success- 
fully with effective ways of using 
radio and television in classrooms. 
But, how well do we relate music in 
school to such excellent radio and 
television programs as the Standard 
School Broadcast, radio music sta- 
tions such as WQXR, Bernstein's 
Omnibus and Young People’s Con- 
certs, NBC opera, and, most recent- 
ly, Dello Joio’s Portrait of a 
Composer? What of local symphony 
concerts for children? How well do 
we use them? In another direction, 
are there ways of extending the 
musical offerings in secondary 
schools so that gifted children will 
be cared for, while simultaneously 
other children are receiving many, 
varied opportunities to try their 
musical wings? 

7. We need, particularly, to im- 
prove the content and scope of 
general music classes at secondary 
level. These classes require the most 
skillful kind of teaching, yet too 
often they are relegated to any and 
all comers, Thus these are fre- 
quently the most neglected and most 
poorly taught of all music classes. 
This is a particularly critical prob- 
lem because our future classroom 
teachers, administrators and mem- 
bers of boards of education are al- 
most invariably members of these 
classes. And often this is the last 
contact they will have with music. 
Therefore, the quality of this musi- 
cal experience in large part deter- 
mines the future interest and com- 
petence these people will display in 
dealing with music in their schools. 
Our future musical amateurs and 
musical audiences are likewise mem- 
bers of these classes. 

8. We need to help administra- 
tors understand that music materials 
and equipment, of good quality and 
in sufficient quantity, are as neces- 
sary to an effective music program 
as test-tubes and other apparatus in 
a chemistry laboratory. Classroom 
teachers and music teachers should 
be provided with at least an oper- 


able minimum in each room, In 
addition, we need to help adminis- 
trators understand that a sound 
over-all music program is based upon 
a good quality and quantity of mu- 
sic in elementary schools. Thus, 
classroom teachers need much more 
assistance in teaching music. This 
calls for more qualified music con- 
sultants with smaller teacher-loads, 
as well as more provision for effec- 
tive in-service education tn music. 

9. Music education of the quality 
we envision requires a certain kind 
of teacher. He must be an excellent 
musician and an equally excellent 
educator, who understands and likes 
the children with whom he works: 
who knows music, is able to give 
children a glimpse into its beauty, 
and guides their musical growth so 
that they realize the utmost in each 
musical experience; who is always a 
learner and a musical companion 
with children, and who encourages 
each child to realize his own musi- 
cal potential. 

10. We shall improve the quality 
of music teaching, and consequently 
music education in our schools, only 
as more and better teachers are pre- 
pared. Thus our responsibility im- 
pinges upon the college preparation 
of classroom teachers who must 
teach music in their classrooms, as 
well as upon the preparation of 
music teachers themselves. Is their 
preparation sufficient in breadth and 
depth? If not, how can we improve 
it? This situation is especially serious 
in two respects: (a) Classroom 
teachers often receive only one se- 
mester of music in college, which 
is frequently relegated to any mem- 
ber of the music staff, whether or 
not he knows what a good elemen- 
tary school music program should 
be. This musical preparation is in- 
sufficient in length, as well as in 
kind and quality. (b) Music teachers 
are often trained in only one par- 
ticular specialty, then move into 
music teaching where they must ad 
lib in a variety of unexpected teach- 
ing responsibilities. Should not mu- 
sic teachers be prepared in depth in 
a special area, and also in breadth 
as far as the entire music education 
program is concerned? 

These ideas are offered here in 
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the form of “thinking out loud”, as 
one music educator engages in a bit 
of self-evaluation. There is no intent 
to label them, presumptuously, as 
final answers. For, of course, the 
final answers to music education in 
the space age lie with all music 
educators, as a group of dedicated 
professional workers. A continuing, 
critical look at ourselves and our 
beliefs about music as an experience 
needed by all children; consistent 
planning together for the best pos- 
sible kind of musical experiences in 
our schools; a willingness to explore 
new media and new ideas; a high 
resolve to work together more closely 
in order to stretch and improve our 
thinking;—all these, and more, are 
needed in order to send a rocket to 
the moon, musically speaking. Edu- 
cation in the space age brings us to 
the threshold of living not only in 
a neighborhood, not only in a na- 
tion, not only in a world, but also 
in a universe. Will music education, 
geared to man’s best thinking and 
feeling, help children to become 
“good” enough and “big” enough to 
live in such vastness? b>> 


SINGERS DON’T 
GROW OLD 


(Continued from page 59) 


sounds remarkably “youthful.” 
You can sing with confidence at 
any age. A weak, wavering voice is 
not a healthy one. Metchnikoff, a 
physiologist, refused to accept the 
idea that everyone who lived to be 
“old” had to become senile. There is 
no age limit on anything that can be 
done if you yourself eliminate the 
common fear that your age will keep 
you from doing it well. There have 
been and will continue to be great 
singers of all ages who refuse to in- 
terfere with their own capabilities 
by apologizing to others for the num- 
ber of years they have lived. >>> 
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Frank Holton & Co., band instru- 
ment manufacturers, of Elkhorn, 
Wisc., recently launched the first is- 
sue of Fanfare, a new company-spon- 
sored publication for band directors. 
U.ing a tabloid-size newspaper for- 
mat, this publication comprises 
eight pages of feature articles, news- 
briefs and teaching aids. 
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FOR SENIOR BAND CONCERTS (Grade 8) Price Code 
(Condensed Scores Only) 
PHILLIPS—John Peel, Suite (on Old English Tune) H 


HJELLEMO—S!att+, Norwegian Polka Rhapsody D 

CARDEW, arr. Jarman—Scherzo, for Bh Clarinet Solo & Band H 

FOR JUNIOR BANDS (Grade C & D} 

(Full and Condensed Scores} 

DONATO—Cowboy Reverie Cc 

FINLAYSON—Little Prelude (condensed score only B 

GRUNDMAN—Interva! Town ....... D 
Little Suite for Band D 
Music for a Carnival D 
Holiday ..... D 

SKORNICA/ KOEBNER—Serenade 

FOR THE MARCHING BAND (Grade C) Price 

(Condensed Scores Only} 

FRANGKISER—C oudbusters $1.75 

HURST, arr. LANG—South Pier Sea Ster 75 

MERETTA—Festiva! Day 1.75 

WHITNEY—Valley Forge ... 75 

Just Published! An easy band arrangement of 
COLONEL BOGEY, the hit march from the new movie 
"The Bridge on the River Kwai" : $1.75 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, INC., P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. |., N. Y. 


BAND MUSIC 1956 


Miniature conductor scores for the above, available on request 
Request Latest Catalog and Band Presentation from: 


In Canada: 209 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Flectronics 


for Class Piano 


Louts HOLLINGSWORTH 


VERY year throughout the 

United States, increasing num- 
bers of children and their parents 
express a desire to learn to play the 
piano. With the purchasing of 
pianos for home use at record levels, 
facilities for piano instruction are 
being sorely taxed. In many com- 
munities, piano teachers have long 
waiting-lists, and there is always the 
danger that the interest which in- 
spired a would-be student to consult 
a teacher will die out before lessons 
can be started. Music educators 
agree that such a challenge to the 
piano instruction facilities of the 
nation cannot be ignored. How then 
are the musical needs of children, 
deserving the foundation that piano 


' instruction provides, to be met in 


the foreseeable future? 

Many music educators believe 
that, to supplement the excellent 
work already being accomplished 
through individual private instruc- 
tion, greater opportunity for piano 
instruction must be provided 
through increased activity in class 
piano. Such instruction can be of- 
fered in private studios as well as in 
public and parochial schools (either 
by the present music staff or through 
the co-operation of private teachers). 

To encourage more private piano 
teachers to expand their services 
through class piano and to acquaint 


Louis Hollingsworth is Music and Educa- 
tion Manager of The Wurlitzer Company, 
with a backgrownd of some 15 years in 
dealing with the problems of teachers, 
added to his own experience as a performer, 
composer-arranger and teacher. Mrs. Frisch 
is a former Chairman of the Piano Com- 
mittee of MENC, and well known as a 
music teacher. 


more schools with the important part 
that class piano can play in broaden- 
ing their music education offerings, 
The Wurlitzer Company has initi- 
ated a program of Piano Teaching 
Workshops. Held throughout the 
country for the past two years, the 
workshops are scheduled far into the 
future as a result of the enthusiastic 
response on the part of music edu- 
cators. No charge is made to any 
participants, and no one is under 
any obligation to the parent com- 
pany. 


Piano Workshops 


Conducted by Fay Templeton 
Frisch, internationally known music 
educator, the workshops have pre- 
sented to thousands of teachers and 
school administrators the practical 
possibilities of class piano instruc- 
tion. Once the teacher attends, Mrs. 
Frisch sees to it that a stimulating, 
informative time is exeprienced dur- 
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ing an entire morning and afternoon 
session. Mrs. Frisch knows the value 
of demonstration and participation 
in presenting the idea of effective 
class piano instruction. She uses 
groups of children whenever possible 
and also involves the teachers in he 
wor kshop demonstration. 

Class piano instruction has been 
and can be undertaken with any 
conventional piano. (The idea of 
class piano is not new). However, be- 
cause of its interest in the field of 
music education, The Wurlitzer 
Company in its continuing program 
of research has developed equipment 
with unique features particularly 
suited for use in class piano instruc- 
tion—the Electronic Piano and its 
related Monitor System. 

In class piano instruction to date, 
extensive use has been made of prac- 
tice keyboards. With the Electronic 
Piano, the student practices “silent- 
ly” as far as others are concerned, 
yet hears the sounds produced 
through his earphones. This stim- 
ulates interest and improves the eye- 
ear-hand co-ordination. (When ear- 
phones are unplugged, the sound of 
the piano is heard throughout the 
room.) 


Two Dozen Pianos 


As many as 24 pianos may be con- 
nected to the Electronic Piano 
Monitor, which rests on and is con- 
nected to the teacher's piano. 
Coupled with the provision of ear- 
phones for all students (embodving 


Fay Templeton Frisch 
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the “silent” practice feature pre- 
viously mentioned), the Monitor en- 
ables the teacher to listen to in- 
dividual students or groups of stu- 
dents without disturbing other class 
members. The Monitor also permits 
the teacher to give direct instruction 
to an individual or group of students 
and play illustrative passages with- 
out disturbing the playing or practic- 
ing of other class members. Thus the 
advantages of both class piano and 
individual instruction are combined 
in the use of this Monitor System. 

Utilizing a special electronic sys- 
tem of tone production, the Elec- 
tronic Piano requires a very small 
amount of space. This means that 
more instruments may be placed 
within a given area, with resultant 
decreased space cost per pupil. 

This unique piano is extremely 
easy to move from room to room. 
Cased, the portable model of the 
Electronic Piano is little larger than 
the average suitcase and can be car- 
ried by any adult. Moving the Elec- 
tronic Piano, either the portable or 
the console model, in no way affects 
the tone quality or pitch of the in- 
strument. since no strings or sound- 
ing-board are involved in its method 
of tone generation. Due to this meth- 
od the Electronic Piano stavs in tune 
and is always ready to play, wherever 
electric current is available. 

The Wurlitzer Electronic Piano 
has been thoroughly tested in the 
tropics, in desert areas, and on ex- 
peditions into the Antarctic. With 
no special adjustment, the instru- 
ment functions perfectly under any 
conditions of temperature and 
humidity. 

In recent vears, industry and edu- 
cation have achieved a closer work- 
ing relationship. As a result, indus- 
try todav has a better understand- 
ing of the needs of education and is 
continually working toward provid- 
ing produc ts and services which meet 
those needs. Through its engineering 
and manufacturing facilities, The 
Wurlitzer Company producing 
equipment designed specifically for 
more effective class piano instruc- 
tion; through its Piano Teaching 
Workshops, Wurlitzer is making 
available to music educators free re- 
fresher courses in the latest tested 
techniques for class piano,—the an- 
swer to the problem of providing 
basic education in music for today’s 
increasing number of children. >>> 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A MUSIC TEACHER 


(Continued from page 37) 


and individual piano lessons has, I 


| believe, been integrated in the cur- 


riculum of many schools, and I hope 
has contributed to music education 


| in America. 


Miss Quaile and I also collabor- 
ated on a series of educational! books. 
In 1917 we attended Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette’s Summer School in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. He suggested 
that we write a beginner’s piano 
book based on folk tunes. The First 
Solo Book and The First Duet Book 
were written the following year, and 
were the first volumes in the Diller- 
Quaile Series. Besides the books on 
which Elizabeth Quaile and I collab- 
orated, we each wrote several vol- 
umes dealing with phases of music 
education that interested us espec- 


forms of art. He was extremely sen- 
sitive and creative, not only as a 
musician, but also as a poet and 
painter, and from him | learned 
what the breadth of a musician's 
aesthetic interests can be. 

He was the kindest of friends. 
Olin Downes called him “the pro- 
phet and pioneer . . . of an earlier 
era . . . MacDowell was the first to 
give the American composer status. 

. . America was first known abroad 
in composition through his contri- 
bution”. 

On one occasion I told Mr. Mac- 
Dowell that I was now teaching a 
great deal, and wondered whether | 
was using the right method. He re- 
plied at once, “You must be meth- 
odical, but for Heaven’s sake, do not 
teach a Method! You are teaching 


ially. 

Later Kate Stearns Page became 
another collaborator with me. Her 
wonderful feeling for rhythm and 


people, and no one method will fit 
them all!” 
I quoted this to Mrs. MacDowell 


BAND BOOK 


Arranged by 


PHILIP J. LANG 


Containing: Tenderly, Sentimental Journey, 
Canadian Sunset, Sweetheart of Sigma 
Chi, Anniversary Waltz, After You've Gone, 
Bugle Call Rag, Christopher Columbus, 
Dear Heaits And Gentle Peopie, Enoy Your- 
self (It’s Later Than You Think), I'll Walk 
Alone, Prisoner of Love, Riders In The 
Sky, San, Sioux City Sue. 


EASY KEYS 
© COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION 
® REHEARSAL NUMBERS 


PARTS: Each:... 50¢ 
CONDUCTOR . . .$2.00 


her sensitivity to words made a great 
contribution to the dozen books we 
wrote together. 

The Diller-Quaile series now com- 


| prises over 40 books, covering a wide 


range of musical instruction, includ- 
ing piano solos and duets, technical 
exercises, pedal studies, rote teach- 
ing, pre-school music, rhythm band 
books, opera stories, song books, a 
Christmas Carol pageant, and a series 
of books on keyboard harmony and 
theory. 


MacDowell’s Teaching 


New vistas were opened to me 
when I studied with Edward Mac- 


_ Dowell at Columbia University. He 
| was well known as a pianist and 
| composer of distinction, but when he 
BALANCED PROGRAM MATERIAL 

| ment at Columbia in 1896, it was his 
| first experience as a teacher of theo- 


was called to head the Music Depart- 


retical subjects. I was a member of 
the first class to study Harmony with 
him, and later Counterpoint, Orches- 
tration and Composition. We all had 
a wonderful time. MacDowell was 
finding out how to teach these sub- 
jects, and the class went along with 
him eagerly from year to year. Every 


| lesson was illuminated by his own 


genius, and his illustrations came 
from his wide experience in many 


many years later, and she said it re- 
minded her of a remark made by a 
student who had been playing a 
Beethoven Sonata at a lesson with 
MacDowell. As the student was about 
to leave the studio, a second student 
came in for her lesson, and began 
playing the same Sonata. The first 
student lingered for a few moments, 
and then left the studio, saving with 
surprise to Mrs. MacDowell, “He 
doesn’t teach us that piece the same 
way at all!” 

MacDowell was always most gen- 
erous to others who were working 
creatively in the arts. He and his 
wife had bought an 80-acre farm at 
Peterboro up in the New Hampshire 
hills, and he had built a log cabin in 
which to do his composing. He often 
talked of sharing this retreat, and 
made plans for an artists’ colony to 
be founded there. After his tragically 
early death, Mrs. MacDowell worked 
unceasingly to establish and main- 
tain the MacDowell Colony. It is an 
enduring memorial to the composer 
and his wife,—a place of great peace 
and beauty and inspiration, as all 
of us who have been privileged to 
work there can testify. 

Edward and Marion MacDowell, 
a noble pair of selfless musicians! 
Those of us who have known and 
loved them are fortunate indeed! 
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FIFTY YEARS OF CONCERTIZING 
(Continued from page 12) 


to promote his wit. I started to tell 
of an experience in Java. Godowsky 
interrupted me saying, “Oh, in Java! 
When I played there I gave ten 
concerts, one after the other, and 
people were packed to the doors.” I 
retorted, ‘“‘Popsie, when played, the 
people were inside!” 

Although I have not published 
original compositions, there are two 
folios of my arrangements for violin 
and piano. I play piano enough to 
write acceptable accompaniments. I 
play viola, but, unlike some of my 
colleagues, Ysaye, Kreisler, Heifetz 
and others who love to play the 
viola in quartet, I shun the instru- 
ment. Due to its size I am sensitive 
to the differing measurements be- 
tween the viola and violin and 


always felt that my intonation suf- 


fered a bit after playing viola. 


How to Practice 


As for practice, the trouble with 
the young generation today is that 
they are sophisticated before they 
are mature. In my opinion maturity 
is the key to overcoming handicaps 
and inhibitions. I believe that eight 
to ten hours a day of practice brings 
lesser results than practicing three or 
four hours a day. Results come not 
from the number of hours’ practice 
but from the way you feel and think. 
If mentally tired, all the hours put 
in will not bring good results. Peo- 
ple who exercise their muscles with- 
out thinking remain icebergs. When 
practicing, you have to involve your 
emotions, and three to four hours’ 
practice, putting your mind and 
heart into it, will bring greater re- 
sults than practicing ten without the 
emotionalism necessary to improve 
your playing. 

Tone production, which many 
think is a purely technical thing, 
comes from the emotions. You pro- 
duce that which you feel more than 
others. The degree of emotional feel- 
ing is something individual. That is 
why we have good artists, great art- 
ists and—others. I never practice 
really much in terms of hours but 
rather in terms of concentration, 

The theatre is one of my leisure 
interests because of what drama can 
express. I like to help talent, writers 
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and producers whenever I can. 
I wonder if musical comedy will 
live like the older German operetta: 
Merry Widow, Chocolate Soldier, | 
etc. Such scores as Show Boat, Okla- 
homa and Porgy and Bess are classics 
and will remain as such. | 
We should not forget Jerome 
Kern who, with neatness and deli- 
cacy, beautiful melodic line, har- 
monic and rhythmic contrast, raised | 
musical comedy to a high point. He 
ranks with Schubert because his in- | 
vention and originality go right to | 
the heart. I can sit for hours and 
play his songs and enjoy them. His 
songs belong to a dream world; | 
songs of many other composers be- 
long to the earthly world. Theirs are 
more material; Kern’s are spiritual. | 
I am fortunate to have married the 
right woman, whose life became part 
of mine. Helen sympathizes with 
my moods and helps me to think 
clearly in moments of disappoint- 
ment and distress. She assumed 
many responsibilities and enabled | 
me to devote myself undividedly to 
my art. In her I have complete con- 
fidence. She mothered and guided my | 
children when I was on long tours. | 
I am a fortunate man in having a | 
wife who loves me and whom I love. | 
My daughter, Nadia, is married 
and has two girls, Terry, 7 and Dana, 
3. My son, Joseph, unmarried, is an | 
actor. He piayed violin until he was | 
twelve. One day he was practicing. I | 
corrected him on a certain passage, | 
telling him to play it this way. He | 
turned to me and said, “Daddy, my | 
teacher told me to do it that way.” | 
That was the last time I gave him | 
advice! >>> 


On May 22 and 23, the Hunter Col- 

lege Opera Association will present | 
the New York premiéres of two one- | 
act operas, Rossini’s J] Cambiale de 
Matrimonio and Darius Milhaud’s 
Les Malheurs d’Orphée. These pro- 
ductions, whose sets have been de- 
signed by Richard Mason, will be 
conducted by William Tarrasch and 
directed by Madame Rose Landver. 
Full details can be furnished by the 
Opera Association, Hunter College, | 
695 Park Ave., New York City. 
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Outstanding | 


Publications. 


CONCERT BAND 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 


ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS 
Arr. by Warrington 


HOOPLA (Flute or Piccolo Solo) 
By Morrissey 


SONG FOR TROMBONE — By Morrissey 
SOLILOQUY FOR TRUMPET—By Morrissey 
MAIN STREET, U.S.A. —By Morrissey 


SKYLINE OVERTURE —By Morrissey 


CONCERT BAND 


E SERIES 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY— Arr. by Lang 
BASIN STREET BLUES —Arr. by Morrissey 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 


SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 
Arr. by Yoder 


VELVET GLOVE—Arr. by Lang 


E 


| THE STROLL —Arr. by 


| 
POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
Arr. by Sabor 


PROGRESSIVE GRADED TECHNICS 
FOR THE VIOLIN—By Bytovetski 


By Carl A. Rosenthal 


CLARINET DUOS —18th Century 
CLARINET TRIOS —18th Century 


CLARINET TRIOS 
From Corelli to Beethoven 


CLARINET TRIOS— Russian Composers 


CLARINET QUARTETTES—18th Century — 


BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD 
By Paul Price 


TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES 
By Marvin Howe 


PERCUSSION MUSIC * 
By Michael Colgrass 


* RECORD AVAILABLE—PERIOD MUSIC 
ALBUM—SPL 743 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC. 


14. Birch Avenue + Toronta 7, Ontario, Canada 
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fund 
raisin 
that’s 

fun! 


Your band, orchestra or 
choir can raise $300 to 


$2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (6675% profit 
on cost). There’s = 

no risk. You can’t 
lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 
formation about 
MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 


eee ee eee ene 
Mr. EpwarD STOYE 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. MJ-4) 
Mason, Box 549. Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 


NAME____ 


GROUP NAME 
ADDRESS___ 


MASON CANDIES, INC., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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OUR MUSICAL ANCESTORS 
(Continued from page 28) 


| proper and desirous of appearing at 
| its best. Modest performers made 
| early use of a bandage to hold the 
_ flute firmly in the mouth, and then 
| covered the face with a veil to hide 


the contortions of blowing. The 


vertical flute, as typified by the still 


popular recorder, was superseded by 
the more agile, gentle-voiced trans- 
verse model. 

The woodwinds are justly proud 
of their heritage, as knowledge of 
the construction of simple reed pipes 
is incredibly old. The single beating 
reed is found more often in a tube 
of cylindrical bore, and the double 
beating in the conical. The Chinese 
cheng first suggested the reed organ 
(free reeds) and the chalumeau, 
clumsily fitted with keys, must be 
considered the forerunner of the 
clarinet. 

I would guess that the great-great- 
grand-daddies of the cup mouth- 
pieces were the humble conch shell 
and the animal horn. A straightened 
ram’s horn, the Hebrew shophar, is 
always blown by the rabbi on the 
Jewish New Year, still heard in syna- 
gogues to-day. 

The harp and the lyre are found 
in a remarkable state of perfection, 
centuries before Christ. A ‘“‘kissin’ 
cousin” of the lyre is the kissar, an 
instrument very much used by Afri- 
can savages. 

Tremendously popular as a voice 
accompaniment long before Elvis, 
the guitar is a direct descendant of 
the lute family. The lutes (plucked 


strings) started out as the hunting- 
bow with a gourd resonator. Add a 
keyboard and a mechanism whereby 
a plectrum can strike or pluck a 
string, and the lute developes into 
the dulcimer (psaltery), the clavi- 
chord, the harpsichord and finally 
the piano. Of the same family the 
virginals or spinets intrigue me. They 
were popular in spite of their weak 
tone, and quite the fashion for 
young ladies to play, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth I (who may have 
given them their name). 

The savage, who rubbed his bow- 
string with a piece of rough bark, 
played the first violin solo. The most 
primitive bow was a stick with ser- 
rated edge, to be followed by one 
having horsehair stretched from end 
to end. Coming down from the an- 
cient Hindu Ravanastrom, through 
the rebec and rote associated with 
gay minstrels, we reach the viols. 
All well-to-do families in the fif- 
teenth century had chests of viols, 
corresponding to the four voices. 
The soprano viol, reduced in size, 
with the f-holes assuming their 
present shape, and the bridge low- 
ered, became our violin. The tenor 
size, the viola d'amour, which Mo- 
zart referred to as the English violet, 
is our viola, and the viola da gamba 
(the name means leg violin) is the 
predecessor of the ‘cello. The vio- 
line, largest of the chest, has retained 
its original shape, the sloping shoul- 
ders and flat back. We know it as 
the contra or double bass. Under the 
gut strings of the viols were stretched 
thin wire strings, which vibrated in 
sympathy, hence the name “sym- 
pathetic strings.” They added a pe- 
culiar softness of tone. 

The violin, to me the most mar- 
velous of instruments, has some in- 
teresting cousins in other lands. The 
Japanese have their kokin with its 
long slender neck and square skin- 
covered box; the cylindrical Erh 
H’sien from China which resembles 
the Hindu Ravanastrom; the crude 
fiddle of our Apache Indians; the 
Rebab of Arabia with quadrangular 
frame, the Persian Kemangeh with a 
slender spike for a neck; the Hindu 
Sarinda, cut from a solid block of 
wood; the Hindu Sarangi, with 
oblong body and three gut strings; 
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to the Burmese Thor, whose out- 
lines are similar to the violin. 

I do not know how long I have 
been lost in my contemplations, but 
I come back to the present when the 
front door bangs. {n comes Janie, 
bringing with her Andrea, to thump 
on our modern spinet. Jane tunes 
her fiddle, I get set with my ‘cello, 
and away we go on the first move- 
ment of Schubert’s Trio No. 1. We 
are far from perfect, but we get 
wonderful enjoyment from our ef- 
forts. Human nature does not change 
much, so I suspect Ptolemy Auletes, 
father of Cleopatra, got the same 
emotional release from tootling on 
his flute. We owe a lot to our primi- 
tive ancestors. They too loved 


music. >>> 


JAZZ AND CLASSICS 
FOR THE ACCORDION 


(Continued from page 20) 


tuned to the specific accordion. 
When doing club dates, it is com- 
mon to find the pianos out of tune 
and deteriorating. This condition 
exists in the finest hotels as well as 
the most unpretentious catering- 
halls. Therefore many band leaders 
are using the accordion in place of 
the piano. 

When working with a pianist you 
must be careful not to interfere and 
clash with his chord progressions 
and fills. In any group good taste 
means not overplaving. It means the 
“right” note at the right time. 

Charles Magnante has most effec- 
tively demonstrated the use of the 
accordion with a large orchestra. 
Whether in just a few measures o1 
a complete solo, his playing has been 
always note perfect and dynamically 
intelligent. 

Magnante has also headed a trio 
of organ, guitar and accordion which 
was a treat to the listener. Here 
was a real lesson in blending with 
other instruments. He utilized all 
the potentials of the accordion and 
the results were wonderful. 

The accordion is now on the crest 
of popularity in the “commercial” 
field. The great demand for it will 
continue only as long as accordion- 
ists remain sympathetic and explor- 
ing musicians, utilizing all the 
instrument’s advantages to the full- 
est extent. 
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KENNETH N. WESTERMAN 
$5.00 


Emergent Voice techniques will be taught 
and applied to solo and choral singing 
for one week, starting on Sunday, Aug. 
17, 1958, at Waldenwoods, Hartland, 
Mich. The use of these techniques will 
open up a whole new vista to you in 
your teaching. For information, write: 


Carol F. Westerman 


Box 62 — Ann Arbor, Mich. 


POTSDAM 
Summer Session 
June 30-August 8, 1958 
B.S. and MS. in Music Ed. 
General Music in the Jr. H. 


Administration of the School Music Program 
Audio Visual Aids 


Applied Music Band 
Theory Music Literature Chorus 
Conducting Orchestra 


For complete catalog, write to: HELEN M. 

HOSMER, Director, Crane Department of 

Music, State University Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER Conservatory of 
Music. A_ distinguished department in a 
coeducstional, four-year Liberal Arts pro- 
gram, independent study. Degrees: B. Mus., 
B. Mus. Ed., and B.A. with music major. 
Richard T. Gore, F.A.G.O., Ph.D., Director. 
Write for Music Bulletin, The College of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, Department MEB. 


Practice makes perfect 
Is a saying so true 
If practice includes 
A metronome too. 


The 
pan Electric M 
ectric Metronome 
4 (of 
course) 


For free booklet, write to 
FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 


54 WALLACE STREET 


New Haven, Conn. | 


WOODWIND’S FAMOUS 


Wcodwind Ce wes 


REFACING SERVICE 


Woodwind's experts, specialists in mouthpiece 
design ond manufacture, can make your outdated 
unusable mouthpieces ... usable and modern! 
Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 
one tenth of 1 /1000th of an inch, make every 
refacing job a perfect one. 


Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- # 
less of make or age, it can be good as new... in Bm 


some cases, our experts achieve results that almost 
equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of 
course, upon the original quality. 

FOR REFACINGS . Send mouthpieces together with check 


or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc- 


tions (ley ond tip opening or standard facing desired). 


$4.00 


REFACING RUBBER 
OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES 


REFACING GLASS 
OR METAL MOUTHPIECES * 2.00 


add 25¢ per mouthpiece for return postage. 


MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 


Dept. A4-58 
26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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TRAIN FOR 


MUSIC 


CAREERS 


AT JOHN 


BROWN 


UNIVERSITY 


Excellent training in music un- 
der teachers with graduate study. 
Courses lead to: 


Bachelor of Music 
Bachelor of Music Education 
Bachelor of Arts 


Choose the College with the 
PLUS FACTOR 
At John Brown University you 
gain practical experience in 
Radio Broadcasting 
Solo and Group Performance 
Opera Workshop 
Accompanying 
Teaching 
Conducting 
while pursuing your normal 
course of study. 
John Brown University, located 
in the heart of the Ozarks, offers 
you the benefits of a strong 
Christ - Centered program non- 
denominational in emphasis. 


Write for Catalog 


JOHN BROWN 
UNI 


ERSITY 


John E. Brown, Jr., President 
SILOAM SPRINGS. ARKANSAS 


BENTLEY & SIMON E 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog D-20 


PIANISTS 


Improve your playing and teaching, with 
the world’s most up to date piano methods; 
the Robert Whitford Classic Piano Method, 
Modern Piano Method, Keyboard Technic 
Course, Piano Pedaling Course, Music Inter- 
pretation Course, etc. See these great meth- 
ods at your Music Store now. Write for a 
FREE copy of PIANO TEACHING TODAY. 


WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 


Gept. J, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miomi 37, Fla. 
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A CONFLICT AND A COME-BACK 


(Continued from page 16) 


enrolled at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Gradually, working my way 
through school, I was able to find, 


| completely on my own, a normal life 


apart from music. 

When I went back to playing the 
piano it was only casually and for 
myself. The first time was on a lovely 
Spring day at International House 


on the campus. Other students drift- 


ed around the piano asking for differ- 
ent pieces which I suddenly found 


myself playing as I had never played 
| before. Four years had elapsed since 


| my last professional appearance. 


A New Freedom 


Gradually I began to find my way 
back to music. By degrees I reviewed 
everything I had ever learned and it 
was like making a new discovery. 
With no father or audience to please 
I was free for the first time to study, 
question, analyze and experiment. I 
understood at last the instructions 
my teachers had tried to convey. I 
was able to reappraise my work and 
accept it for what it was. Best of all, 
I turned in my practice to the com- 
posers themselves—to Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Chopin, and to the twen- 
tieth century composers whose works 
I had never before played—not to 
the idealized heroes with whom I 
identified myself in reading juvenile 
biographies, but to the complex and 
confiict-ridden personalities with 
whom I was now able to re-identify 
after finding out for myself their in- 
ner soul struggles and deep-lying 
motivations. Where I had formerly 
revelled in the glorious sounds of 
music and attempted to tonalize ir- 
relevant childish pictures, I found 
it thrilling to explore music’s archi- 
tecture and truly convey the spiritual 
and sensuous self-expression of the 
masters with the technique that was 
already part of my being. 

After graduation I took a job as 


_advanced instructor in the piano 
| department at the Convent of Our 
| Lady of Mercy in Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia, which is a small college near 


San Francisco. The serenity at Mercy 
was my salvation. During the three 
and a half years there, with inter- 
mittent private recitals, I found my- 


self truly at peace, and responsive as 
never before to the inner meaning of 
music. Through showing students 
the meaning of music as a language, 
I was able to project musical thoughts 
with a natural simplicity that had 
somehow eluded me before. I could 
have stayed at Mercy forever. 

One day a man overheard me prac- 
ticing and started a conversation. He 
was Gastone Usigli of the Carmel 
Bach Festival, and he invited me to 
appear as recitalist on one of the 
summer programs. I accepted because 
I was eager to re-introduce a neglect- 
ed D-major sonata of Bach’s that I 
had chanced upon in my researches. 
That, evidently, can be regarded as 
my “come-back.” After the perform- 
ance at Carmel I was catapulted into 
a second career, a real career this 
time. When the newspapers reported 
that “the most celebrated of twen- 
tieth century prodigies proved that 
she has developed into a formidable 
pianist indeed,” that was music to 
my ears. 

It was in 1952, during the course 
of my first European tour in fourteen 
years, that an event occurred which 
absolutely convinced me that I had 
stopped being a mere performer and 
had become truly an artist. The 
scene was desolate, ruined Cologne, 
whose gray people were walking with 
downcast faces amidst the rubble. 
Feeling futile, inadequate and pur- 
poseless, I wondered what interest 
those poor people could possibly 
have in a concert. As I started to 
practice in the cold, bleak hall, I 
knew that I must create for those 
people an emotional experience so 
strong that it would temporarily 
obliterate everything else. It didn’t 
matter how fast or how slow, how 
loud or how soft I played any note 
or phrase. All that mattered was to 
give those people something so 
beautiful that it would be faith and 
hope for them to cling to, that tt 
would make them know without a 
doubt that there was a future. It was 
to this purpose that I dedicated my 
concert in Cologne that night. The 
same purpose has motivated every 
one of my concerts ever since. That's 
why I know there is a future for me. 
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HOW TO SING WITHOUT A VOICE 
(Continued from page 14) 


I would,” said Harrison, recently. 
“Areal singer would probably 
have found ‘my songs awkward to 
handle. If you had an excellent 
voice, the temptation to sustain 
notes would be challenging. If I pro- 
longed them in My Fair Lady, the 
sense of the Shaw-Lerner lyrics 
would be lost. One thing I aimed 
for,—not to tip off a song in advance. 
I thought of all my songs as an ex- 
tension of the dialogue, that the 
audience might not be aware of 
when dialogue melted into song.” 

“Anyone who can recite words 
rhythmically can do well in a musi- 
cal,” says Mr. Harrison. “Laurence 
Olivier had never sung a note when 
he played the role of Macheath in 
the screen version of The Beggar's 
Opera. There’s no record that Mar- 
lon Brando knew a high C from a 
low G when he was tapped for Sky 
Masterson in the screen’s Guys and 
Dolls. The Walter Huston who made 
The September Song memorable in 
Knickerbocker Holiday was an actor 
rather than a singer, and Yul Bryn- 
ner was a stranger to grace notes, 
codas and cadenzas when called 
upon to sing Puzzlement and Shall 
We Dance? with Gertrude Lawrence 
in The King and I, And don't for- 
get that Cyril Ritchard was actually 
permitted to sing in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s La Perichole.” 

Both Harrison and Mulhare con- 
tend that, given a sense of rhythm, 
the only requisite of a non-singer in 
a musical is courage. ““The man who 
can face a pit-full of horns and 
strings and reeds without bolting to 
his dressing-room,” says Mulhare, 
“has won half the battle.” 


Beyond any musical of our time, 
My Fair Lady, in keeping with the 
theme laid down by Shaw, is a stick- 
ler for correct English speech. As a 
phonetics expert, its Henry Higgins 
must articulate every syllable, every 
vowel, every consonant in every 
word he utters. Hewing to this line, 
both Harrison and Mulhare came up 
to Shaw’s requirements, with the 
result that they had an exceptional 
advantage over professional singers 
who, though they had wide range 
and exceptional vocal variety, so 
smothered and slurred the lyrics that 
their auditors had only a sketchy 
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notion of what they were singing 
about. Grand opera singers (as well 
as some in musical comedy), both 
male and distaff, are notoriously 
sloppy in their diction. Their scorn 
for enunciation is deplorable. 

There’s still another reason for 
the success of Harrison, Mulhare and 
Preston in an alien field: the ele- 
ment of surprise, of possession of a 
secret talent. Remember the uproar 
when Garbo first spoke in Anna 
Christie on the screen, when Alfred 
Lunt did a tap-dance in /diot’s De- 
light, when Tallulah Bankhead 
broke into a Charleston in an all- 
star ANTA show? Nothing so fas- 
cinates a theatregoer as the sight of 
one of his idols in an off-beat activ- 
itv, in an effort at odds with his con- 
ventional stage conduct. 

Possibly this is the real reason for 
the present trend toward using non- 
singing actors in musical comedy. 
They definitely get their lines across! 
And some of them are even adequate 
on records! Perhaps by the time 
the public has become accustomed 
to this new art, its practitioners 
will actually have learned how to 


sing! >>> 
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is now available in a simple, practi- 
cal guide that enables the hi-fi con- 
sumer to plan and build, in succes- 
sive, relatively inexpensive stages, 
toward the finest in loudspeaker sys- 
tems. This brochure includes com- 
plete descriptions, illustrations and 
prices of University speakers, net- 
works and enclosures, as well as “do- 
it-yourself” enclosure kits which are 
adaptable to the Progressive Speaker 
Expansion plan. For further details, 
write to University Loudspeakers, 
Inc., 80 So. Kensico Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y. 
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An album of Holy Days in Song 
and Story has been released by 
Candle Records, New York, combin- 
ing the talents of Ray Middleton, 
baritone, Gerald Marks, composer- 
arranger, and Howard Barlow, con- 
ductor. The album contains three 
discs, each presenting music for ten 
Holy Days, including the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish faiths. 
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The Case for Grand Opera 


HE tl.eory is held by some that 
“today there is no market for 
opera,” perhaps to dissuade the con- 
temporary composer from writing 
for the theatre. Although superficial- 
ly the stark facts would support the 
statement, in the long run quite 
the opposite has proved true. For if 
there is no market for opera, there 
is none for serious music. And this 
deduction, too, in a sense, is valid. 
A music publisher rarely finds con- 
temporary serious music profitable. 
We know that the circumstances 
under which the modern composer 
works are far from ideal. The ma- 
jority of composers never reach an 
audience, not to speak of the masses 
(whatever masses are reached by 
serious music). Perhaps the quality 
of some of their works is such that 
they do not deserve to be heard. Yet 
by that same reasoning every crea- 
tive artist may demand the right to 
be heard and, while sometimes it 
will suffice to listen to a work once, 
in other instances a composition 
must be heard many times before 
an opinion concerning its merits can 
be formed. And certainly the aver- 
age music lover needs more hearings 
than the experienced musician. 
While it is not up to an audience 
as individuals to pass judgment on 
the possible survival of a work of 
art and its creator’s name, it is re- 
quired of an audience collectively, 
with its participation and recogni- 
tion through attending concerts, to 
help make an artist and his work 
immortal. It may not be achieved 
today but for the future. In the 
meantime, such audience recognition 
will help the composer now, when 
he is primarily concerned with a 
livelihood, and more immediate suc- 
cess than the vague possibility of 
immortality. 
If modern audiences are not will- 
ing to listen to new music, to take 
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part and assume responsibility in 
the making of musical history, if 
they are merely content to sit back 
and wag their heads in approval at 
the old masters who are safe and no 
longer controversial, then there is 
no case for contemporary music. 
Then we can understand the trepida- 
tion with which the producer, direc- 
tor and publisher regard a new 
opera. Records of losses, failures and 
disappointments are far too nu- 
merous to be dismissed. The audi- 
ences recall the glittering successes. 
Those whose efforts and finances are 
pooled into a performance or pro- 
duction painfully and silently re- 
member the fiascos. i 

Let us hopefully assume, for the 
encouragement of those who bring 
us new music, and especially for the 
sake of the composer who writes for 
and seeks an audience, that there is 
an interest in contemporary music 
and in opera in particular, as there 
has been in past generations. More 
than “assume,” let us prove that to- 
day's audiences do listen and judge, 


that all we need really is perhaps 
just a little larger dose of interest, 
awareness, participation, enthusiasm 
and constructive criticism. 

Music supposedly is am interna- 
tional language. If people do not 
respond to it intellectually, it may 
at least sway them with its most 
primitive element, rhythm, or it may 
move their emotiens, which similar- 
ly are primary and universal. Add 
to these a human situation, char- 
acters whose conflicts are resolved 
in action with the help of colorful 
costumes, functional scenery and 
effective lighting, all upon a stage, 
and you have opera. It all sounds 
deceptively simple, fur the in- 
eredients are many; they must be 
weighed and measured with care and 
mixed well, As the minister in pre- 
paring a sermon must consider that 
he will be addressing a congregation 
consisting of people of varying de- 
grees of intelligence and differing 
backgrounds, occupations in- 
terests, the composer of an opera 
must be not onlv a writer of music. 
He will have to remember that he 
has to appeal to an audience com- 
posed of adherents to many diverse 
forms of cultural entertainment: 
light, profound, emotional, intel- 
lectual, aural, visual. He must be a 
dramatist (even though he may have 
a librettist) and a theatrical tech- 
nician who knows the requirements 
of the theatre and the capabilities 
and limitations of performers. He 
must entertain, excite and move his 
audience. He must not neglect his 
music at the expense of dramatic 
action upon the stage, and vice-versa. 
He must create a work whose in- 
terpretation will be a fusion of all 
or nearly all the performing arts. 
Herein lies the composer's formid 
able task. 

Because opera encompasses the 
arts with all their variety, consisting 
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of words, music, and often dance, it 
has the most universal appeal. There 
are drama for the theatre lover, arias 
for the vocal specialist, choruses for 
the choral addict, dances for the 
balletomane, orchestral accompani- 
ment and pure orchestral interludes 
for the lover of instrumental music. 
There may be visual feasts even for 
a connoisseur of fine art. Realism 
and credibility of a dramatic o1 
comic situation are imaginatively 
presented in a singable text. Actions, 
reactions, ideas and emotions are 
verbally and musically expressed. 
Music enhances drama or comedy 
with an unearthly charm, an unreal- 
ity transposing the operatic form 
into a realm of unrestricted, pure 
entertainment. Opera will have some 
attraction for everyone of imagina- 
tion who is able to immerse himself 
in a musical world. 

Then why the claim that there is 
no market for opera? There is no 
market for anything less than good 
opera and good opera is not easy to 
write and produce, as seen from the 
balanced diet of all the ingredients 
it absorbs, which, consequently, per- 
formances must interpret evenly to 
listener and viewer. An opera that 
turns out to be mediocre will cause 
a greater dent in the purses, vanity 
and self-respect of all those who had 
a part in its production, than will, 
for instance, the failure of a string 
quartet. An opera is a huge, chal- 
lenging effort. 

The completion of the composer's 
creative work is only the beginning 
of his woes. For who will chance the 
undertaking of a costly production? 
If it is a commissioned work, prob- 
ably at least one performance is as- 
sured. But what after that? 

The case for grand opera sounds 
discouraging and the man in the 
music business who shakes his head 
negatively has his good reasons—un- 
less he has a goodly sum to invest 
from which he may quite likely not 
expect returns. Yet opera is still 
being written and produced; and we 
do have operas today that are suc- 
cessful and are repeated in repertory, 
as at the New York City Center. 

What can we expect of our con- 
temporary composers? Must every 
opera they produce be a masterpiece, 
an Aida, a Marriage of Figaro, or a 
Meistersinger? If the acknowledged 
operatic masters were permitted to 
have lesser works or failures, can we 
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expect our contemporary composers 
to produce only masterpieces? It is 
our obligation to encourage and lis 
ten to their work to learn who are 
the masters, not to leave judgment 
exclusively to a few critics. If there 
is no market for opera today, there 
never has been a market for opera. 
The latter certainly is not true, il 
only for the sake of the relatively 
few that have survived and are fully 
enjoyed today. 

If opera were a last cause, the 
Ford Foundation would hardly have 
made a specific grant enabling the 
New York City Center to present ten 
American operas written within the 
past thirty years. But to give all these 
operas a chance, we need a little 
more active participation on the part 
of audiences and would-be music 
lovers. The opera workshops at the 
colleges and universities cannot do 
all the work. Performances of new 
operas in the important music cen- 
ters must be well attended. Isn't it 
rather gratifying if, some day, one 
can say “I helped to discover this 
composer,” or “I saw this opera 
when it was still unknown?” Then we 
need a bit of courage in conductors, 
directors, producers; a positive atti- 
tude in publishers and all concerned 
in the production of opera. To write 
a good opera takes talent; to rec- 
ognize it requires talent and good 
judgment as well. Investing in a new 
opera is as precarious as investing in 
a new play. The chances are against 
it, the public may be cool. On the 
other hand, it may be a masterpiece, 
or merely a good opera—which would 
suffice, if the public likes it, comes 
back to hear it, and tells others to 
see it. 

Opera composers have learned to 
be patient, and often the labor of 
composing an opera is not properly 
appreciated until it is too late, when 
death has overtaken the composer. 
The fault lies with those whose atti- 
tude is negative, who deny before 
they know, who accept only after a 
work has already been accepted, who 
grant immortality which already has 
been bestowed. A true music lover 
will strive to be the first one to rec- 
ognize, who instead of repeating the 
critic’s verdict will be a leader him- 
self, thus keeping opera alive and 
adding worthy new works to the 
standard repertory. Only thus has 
opera had a case, and will continue 
to have one. >>> 
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SIGMUND SPAETH 


N increasing nuisance in the opera house 

today is the ill-timed applause of the audi- 
ence. This applies not merely to an obvious 
claque, whose presence can generally be detected, 
but to the bona fide listeners themselves, many of 
whom are apparently unaware that music is being 
played which some of their neighbors might like 
to hear. 

The absurdity of a lot of people solemnly 
beating their palms together is itself perhaps 
worthy of some discussion, but when this tradi- 
tional ceremony is permitted to interrupt a work 
of art it becomes a menace that calls for a 
strenuous campaign of disapproval. When the conventional palm-smacking 
is supplemented by shouts and even whistles, the crime against good taste 
is compounded and intensified. 


I‘ THE theatre it has become customary for the audience to express 
its approval by hand-clapping, which includes the opening appearance 
of a popular or important player and occasionally an effective exit. But 
such applause does not necessarily interrupt the action or the dialogue, 
and it may provide some desirable encouragement to those on the stage, 
especially on an opening night. (The idea of applauding the scenery is a 
fairly modern development, without much point, since a back-drop obvi- 
ously cannot take a bow.) 

Often such applause is far more than perfunctory, This season, for 
instance, admirers of The Music Man have regularly applauded the 
realistic, hissing railroad train at the opening of the curtain, even though 
the orchestra is already playing and the characters are preparing to talk 
and sing. At the end of Sunrise at Campobello there is a roar of applause 
as Ralph Bellamy, in the character of Franklin D. Roosevelt, walks un- 
aided from his wheel-chair to the rostrum in Madison Square Garden; but 
this becomes a natural part of the sound effects, and the show is clearly 
over, as there is obviously no topping this climax. 


HE trouble with operatic applause is that it nearly always ruins the 

musical continuity, sometimes even forcing a singer to step out of 
character before silence is restored. The Metropolitan Opera program reg- 
ularly carries an urgent request that the action be not thus interrupted, 
but it has been consistently ignored. 

Even in the old-fashioned operas with set arias there is often an or- 
chestral postlude which is automatically drowned out by the din of the 
audience. There have been conductors with the courage to stop at this 
point and then resume the music where it was interrupted. 

The worst offenders are the “bravo” shouters. Incidentally, they should 
realize that this word applies only to one person, who should be male. For 
a woman the proper term is “brava,” and in the case of more than one 
singer, the plural “bravi’ should be used. (It might be simpler to cut it 
out altogether.) >>> 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


T is not a habit of mine to write 
“letters to the editor’; in fact, I 
do not remember ever doing so pre- 
viously. However, your editorial in 
the February issue of Music Journal 
impels me to reply to some of its 
assertions. 

The part of your editorial which 
really concerns me is that attitude 
toward the younger generation 
which has been expressed in writings 
similar to this, in all ages, by per- 
sons who are beginning to lose touch 
with the world. There is not that 
much difference between rock 'n’ 
roll and other types of popular mu- 
sic. . . . “The younger generation is 
going to the dogs” is among the 
most frequently expressed ideas in 
a vast body of writing, usually by 
people who no longer fully under- 
stand, and therefore reser: what is 
happening in the world. . . . 

Your knowledge of musical history 
should make it clear to you that you 
are merely repeating the sort of 
thing that has been said in every 
generation, and should make you 
hesitant to thus indict any sort of 
music which has an undeniable ap- 
peal to a substantial segment of the 
population. . . . It may be that our 
time deserves indictment, but let us 
not make music responsible for creat- 
ing our times. , . . To harp against 
the music is simply confusion of 
cause and effect. 

It would be a real contribution to 
your readers if you would present, 
in an editorial, your ideas as to what 
constitutes good music, and what 
brings it into being. I for one would 
be interested in reading such an 
editorial. 

—Farley K. Hutchins 
Akron, Ohio 


(Mr. Hutchins is_ respectfully 
referred to the editor’s History of 
Popular Music in America and to 
hundreds of articles and editorials 
that have appeared in past issues 
of Music Journal.—Ed.) 


OUR editorial on rock 'n’ roll 
was a masterpiece. Every word 
in it was factual and I wish you 
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would have it reprinted and sent 

to every radio station and other 

form of communication in the land. 
—Ed Mulford 

Milford, Conn. 


HE little sketches and decora- 
tions appearing in Music Jour- 
nal fascinate me, Can you tell me 
something about the artist? His work 
seems to me highly individual. 
—Mrs. James Alderman 
Stratford, Conn, 


(The artist in most cases is Henry 
Martin, and he lives in Princeton, 
New Jersey. You may have seen. his 
work also in such magazines as the 
Saturday Review and The New 
Yorker. We agree with your opinion. 


HOPE you continue your maga- 

zine in the same style and calibre. 
It is extremely interesting to me, and 
perhaps you would like to know that 
my non-musician husband praises it. 
..+ The quality of your articles cov- 
ers such a broad scope they even 
attract non-musicians. An excellent 
magazine! 

—L. Skinner 
Munster, Indiana 


I was quite by accident that I 
submitted an article to Music 
Journal, for | was unfamiliar with 
it. | was most pleasantly surprised to 
find it covered such a variety of mu- 
sic subjects. I am subscribing to it, 
as I think it contains many things 
(a professional atmosphere, as well 
as general music information) that 
many of our educational magazines, 
important as they are, lack. 
—Josephine Holtgreve 
Shelbina, Missouri 


HAVE just received my first copy 

of Music Journal, and I am de- 
lighted we have such a wonderful 
music magazine on the market. | 
have been a piano, organ and ac- 
cordion teacher for many years, so 
you can see how this magazine can 
help me. 

—Ruth Richardson 
Meridian, Mississippi 


San Francisco State College will 
sponsor a Wheelwright music and 
art appreciation European tour of 
nine countries and twenty cities next 
summer for students and interested 
adults. Scheduled entertainment will 
include the World's Fair in Brussels 
and the famous music festivals at 
Salzburg, Bayreuth and Glynde- 
bourne. Dr. D. Sterling Wheelwright, 
professor of music and humanities 
at San Francisco State College, can 
provide additional information. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


In the Ancient World it was said: The storry heavens are wheels 
of fire . . . that move by the principle of Harmony . . . and in the 
moving become Musical. And the gods and the immortals of 

the earth assemble round the glecming throne of Zeus, 
ard hearken to the Music of the Heavenly Spheres. 


From time immemorial, Music weaves its golden thread 
through the glorious history of Man. In every age 
Music expresses his hopes, his dreams. 


Music: is a living part of Man, of his culture. its creatic 
inspiration sublime. me 
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